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MARRIAGE OF MADAME ROLAND. 


At eighteen years of age Mademoiselle Phlipon had a variety 
of suitors, who sought to obtain the approbation of her parents. 
These offers frequently involved her in dispute with her father, 
who, esteeming commerce as the source of riches, espoused 
the cause of those whose actual possessions, or hopes of acquir- 
ing property, promised his daughter an advantageous establish- 
ment. The young lady, less solicitous on this subject, occu- 
pied by her studies, happy at home, and detesting trade as the 
foundation of avarice and fraud, uniformly persisted in rejecting 
her mercantile admirers. 

‘¢ My father,” says she, ‘‘ was sensible that I could not ac- 
cept an artisan, properly so called; his vanity would not suffer 
him to entertain such an idea; but the elegant jeweller, who 
touches nothing but fine things, from which he derives great 
profits, appeared to hima suitable match; more especially when 
already established in business, and in a fair way of making a 
fortune. But the mind of the jeweller, no less than that of the 


mercer, whom he looks upon as beneath him, and also of the 
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rich woollen-draper, who regards himself, as superior to both, 
appeared to me alike engrossed by gold, and by mercenary 
calculations and manceuvres. Such men must necessarily be 
strangers to those elevated ideas and refined sentiments by 
which I appreciated existence ; occupied from my infancy in 
considering the relations of man, in society, brought up in the 
strictest morality, and familiarized with the noblest models—bad 
I then, I asked myself, lived with Plutarch and the philoso- 
phers to no better purpose than to connect myself for life with 
a petty shopkeeper, incapable of entering into my ideas, or of 
justly appreciating my value. 

*¢ Tell me,”’ said her father in a conversation upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ who it is that will suit you ?” 

‘*Tell me also”’,replied she ‘“‘why,in bringing me up,you taught 
me to think, and suffered me to contract habits of study? I 
know not what kind of a man [ shall marry ; I only know it 
must be one who can share my sentiments, and to whom I can 
communicate my thoughts.” 

‘¢ There are commercial men, who possess both politeness 
and information.” 

“¢ Yes ; but not of the kind I want. Their politeness con- 
sists ina few phrases and bows, and their knowledge relates 
to the strong box ; they would assist me but lite in the educa- 
tion of my children.” 

You might educate them yourself.” 

“The task would appear laborious, if not shared by the man 
to whom they would owe their existence.” 

‘¢ Do you suppose that M. Cannet’s wife is not happy ? 
They have just retired from business, and ere buying capital 


places, keep an excellent house, and receive the best company.” 


*¢T am no judge of the happiness of other people ; but my 
own affections are not fixed upon riches. I conceive that the 
strictest union of hearts is necessary to conjugal felicity; nor 
can I connect myself with a man who does not resemble me. 
My husband must even be my superior ; for, since both nature 
and the laws give him a preminence, I should be ashamed of 
him if he did not in reality deserve it.” 

“ You want a Counsellor, | suppose. But women are not 
very happy with these learned gentlemen: they have a great 
deal of pride, but very little money.” 
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‘¢ Sir, [do not judge of a man’s merit by his cloth, nor have 
I told you that I affect such or such profession. I want a man 
I can love.” 

‘“¢ And according to you, such a man is not to be found in 
trade.” 

‘* I confess I do not think it probable ; I have never seen a 
tradesman to my liking ; and the profession itself is my aversion.” 

‘It is however a pleasant thing for a woman to sit at ease in 
her own apartments, while her husband is carrying on a lucra- 
tive commerce, 

‘« But my father, I have too well perceived, that the only 
way to make a fortune in trade is by selling dear what you pur- 
chase cheap, and by over-charging the customers, and beating 
down the poor working-man. I should never be able to descend 
to such practices, nor to respect a man whose occupation they 
were. It is my wish to be a virtuous wife ; but how should I 
be faithful to a husband who could hold no place in my esteem, 
even admitting the possibility of marrying such a man. Selling 
diamonds and selling pastry seem to me nearly the same thing ; 
excepting indeed that the latter has a fixed price, and if it soils 
the fingers, requires less deceit. I have no preference between 
them.”’ 

‘¢ Do you then suppose there are no honest tradesmen ?”’ 

‘¢] will not absolutely affirm it ; but I am persuaded the num- 
ber is small ; and the few who are honest possess not all I re- 
quire in a husband.”’ 

* * % 

A young physician, well educated, of a lively disposition, 
and some talents, made his pretensions. 

‘¢ Well,” said madame Phlipon, to her daughter, ina tone of 
tender inquiry—** what think you of this man? Will he suit 
you ?” 

‘¢ My dear mother, it is impossible for me yet to tell.’ 

‘¢ But you can certainly tell whether he has inspired you with 
dislike.” 

‘¢ Neither dislike or inclination ; which of the two may come 
hereafter I cannot say.”’ 

‘¢ We ought to know, however, what answer to give whena 
proposal shall be made in form.” 

*¢ Is the answer to be binding? ” 

*¢ Assuredly; if we pass our word we must adhere to it.” 
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*¢ And if I should dislike him? ” 

‘¢ A reasonable young woman, not actuated by caprice, after 
having once maturely weighed the motives that determine her 
in so Important a resolution, will never change her mind.” 

*¢T am to decide then upon the strength of a single interview.” 

*¢ Not exactly that ; the intimancy of M. de Gordonn with 
our family enables us to judge of his conduct and way of life ; 
and,by means of a little inquiry, we shall easily learn his dispo- 
sition. These are principal points ; the sight of the person is 
of much less moment.” 

*¢ Ah, mamma, I am in no haste to marry.” 

*¢T believe it, daughter—but some time or other you must 
settle yourself in the world ; and you have now attained the 
proper age. You refused offers from many tradesmen, and they 
are the people from whom your situation makes offers most like- 
ly to come. You seemed determined not to marry a man in 
business ; the present is in every external point of view suita- 
ble. Take care then not to reject it too lightly.” 

‘¢ It appears to me there is time enough yet to think about it. 
M. Gordonn has seen me but once, and is not, perbaps, him- 
self decided.” 

‘¢ True; but if that is your only excuse it may not be of long 
duration. Revolve the matter in your mind, and two days 
hence let me know your opinion.” 

This connexion had nearly taken place ; but the minute in- 
quiries of M. Phlipon, respecting his intended son-in-law gave 
offence, and Mademoiselle Phlipon seized the opportunity with 
eagerness to dissolve the engagement, and put an end to the 
negotiation. 

The health of Madame Phlipon began to decline ; the preca- 
rious tenure of her life rendered her doubly anxious for her 
daughter’s establishment. One day, in particular, she urged 
her, with melancholy earnestness, to accept an honest jeweller, 
who proffered his hand—‘t He has in his favor, said the 
mother, great reputation for integrity, habits of sobriety, and 
mildvess of disposition, with an easy fortune, which may be- 
come brilliant. He knows that yours is no common mind, pro- 
fesses great respect for you, and will be proud of following 
your advice. You might lead him any way you like.” 

‘© Why, mamma, I do not want a husband that is to be led ; 
he would be too cumbersome a child for me.” 
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‘¢ Do you know that you are avery whimsical girl? For 
after all, you would not like a master.” 

‘¢ My dear mother, let us understand each other. I should 
not like a man who would give himself airs of authority; he 
would only teach me to resist ; but neither should I like a hus- 
band whom it would be necessary to govern. Either I am great- 
ly mistaken, or these beings, five feet and a half high, with 
beards upon their chins, seldom fail to make us perceive they 
are the stronger. Now, if the good man should think proper 
to remind me of that superiority, he would provoke me; and 
if he should submit to be governed, I should be ashamed of my 
power.” 

**] understand you ; you would like a man to think himself the 
master, while obeying you in every thing.” 

*¢ No, it is not that neither ; I hate servitude, but I do not 
think myself made for empire ; it would only embarrass me : 
my reason finds it quite enough to take care of myself. I should 
wish to gain the affections of a man so completely worthy of 
my esteem, that I might be proud of my complaisance ; of a 
man who would make his happiness consist in contributing to 
mine, in the way his good sense and affection might think 
meet.” 

‘¢ Happiness, daughter, does not always consist in that per- 
fect conformity of ideas and affections which you imagine ; 
were it so, a happy couple would be a phenomenon.” 

‘* Neither do | know of any whose happiness I envy.” 

“* Perhaps so—but still, among those matches, there may be 
many preferable to a life of celibacy. An honest worthy man 
offers you his hand, you are turned of twenty, and will no 
longer see so many suitors as have, during the last five years, 
paid you their homage. I may be snatched away : do not then 
reject a husband, who has not, it is true, the delicacy on which 
you set so great a value ; a quality rare, even where you ex- 

pect it most ; but he is a man who will love you, and with 
whom you may be happy.” ’ 
‘*¢ Yes, mamma,” replied she, ‘‘ happy as you have been.” 
Madame Phlipon, disconcerted by this remark, remained si- 
lent, nor from that moment renewed the subject. 
* * * 
But M. Roland at length was introduced to Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, who thus describes him. 
31* 
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*¢ T beheld a man somewhat more than forty years of age, tall, 
negligent in his appearance and with that kind of formality con- 
tracted by study ; but his manners were simple and easy, and 
without possessing the polish of the world, they connected 
with the gravity of a philosopher the politeness of a man of 
birth. His person was lean; his complexion accidental'y yel- 
low ; his forehead, very sparingly furnished with hair, and very 
open, did not injure the regularity of his features, which, how- 
ever, it rendered more respectable than seductive. When he 
became animated in conversation, pr, with the idea of anything 
that pleased him, an extremely subtle smile, and a lively expres- 
sion which pervaded his countenance made him appear quite 
another person. His voice was misculine, his sentences short, 
like those of a man whose respiration is not very long. His 
discourse full of facts, from ahead replete with ideas, occupied 
the judgment rather than flattered the ear. 

*¢ His gravity, his manners, his habits, made me consider 
him only a philosopher who existed by reason. A sort of 
confidence established itself between us, and, in consequence 
of the pleasure he experienced in my scciety, he contracted by 
degress the desire of visiting me more frequently.” 

Near five years had elapsed, from the commencement of the 
acquaintance, before M. Roland declared other sentiments than 
those of friendship. He was esteemed by the lady more than 
any man she had hitherto seen, yet she had remarked an exter- 
nal unsuitability both in the lover and family. She told him 
frankly, he did her honor in his addresses, to which she could 
consent with pleasure, had she thought it an advantageous con- 
nexion for him. She then discovered to him the state of her 
father’s affairs, who had completely ruined himself. She dis- 
suaded M. Roland from thinking of her-as a third person might 
have done. He persisted, and,affected by his disinterestedness, 
the lady consented that he should disclose his sentiments to her 
father ; but preferring to express himself on paper, it was deter- 
mined that his explanation with M. Phlipon should not take 

place till after his return to the place of his residence. During 
the remainder of his stay in Paris, the friends met daily, and 
Mademoiselle Phlipon, considering him as the being to whom 
she was about to unite her destiny, became attached to M. 


Roland. 
On his return to Amiens, he explained to M. Phlipon his 
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wishes and designs. His letter did not please. The father 
had no inclination to accept for a son-in-law an austere man, in 
whose look he felt a censor. He replied to the address of M. 
Roland with harshness, and even impertinence.. His daughter 
instantly took her resolution. She wrote to M. Roland, and 
entreated him to think no more of her, and declared to her fa- 
ther her intention of retiring to a convent—a measure his con- 
duct bad rendered necessary. Be'ore her departure she re- 
signed to him the portion of plate that belonged to her in the 
right of her mother, that he might be able to satisfy some debts 
that pressed for payment. ‘She then hired a small apartment 
in a convent to which she retreated, witha resolution to circum- 
scribe her wants within the limits of her scanty income. 

After severely calculating her expenditure, she laid aside 
something for presents to the servants of the house. Potatoes, 
rice, and beans, stewed with a little butter, and a few grains of 
salt, forined the principal articles of her diet. She went out 
only twice a week ; once to visit her relations, and once to her 
father’s, where she cast an eye over his linen, and carried back 
with her what wanted repairing. The remainder of her time 
*¢ enclosed,” says she, ‘¢ within my roof of snow, for | lodged 
near to heaven, and it was winter,”’ was passed in solitude and 
in study, to which she devoted herself. The resignation of a 
strong mind, the peace of a good conscience, the e'evation of 
a character that defies misfortune—those laborious habits which 
makes the time fly swiftly away, that delicate taste of a sound 
understanding, which finds in the sentiment of existence, and in 
the idea of its own value, indemnifications unknown to the vul- 
gar ; such were her treasures and comforts. 

M. Roland, meanwhile, surprised and distressed at what had 
passed, continued to write to her, as a man who had not ceased 
to feel for her all the sentiments she deserved, but who had 
been hurt by the conduct of her father. Nearly six montiis thus 
wore away, when he returned and visited her at the grate, and 
again offered her his hand, and urged her to leave her retreat. 

‘*T reflect,” says she, ‘* profoundly on what I ought to 
do. I do not conceal from myself that a man less than 
forty-five years of age would not have waited several months 
to prevail upon me to change my resolution, and 1 readly 
allow this idea had reduced my sentiments to a state in 
which there was no illusion. But on the other hand, I consid- 
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er thatthis offer, so maturely reflected upon, ought to convince 

me that I was esteemed. In fine, marriage was, as | believed, 
a severe tie, an association, in which the wife usually charges 
herself with the happiness of two individuals. Was it not bet- 
ter for me,then, to exercise my faculties and my courage in this 
honorable task, than in the retirement in which | lived??? These 
and other reflections determined her conduct, and she at length 
became the wife of a worthy man, who understood and prized 
her value. 

‘*To him,” says she, ‘¢I devoted myself with an excess 
more enthusiastic than discreet. In consequence of consider- 
ing nothing but the felicity of my partner,I perceived that some- 
thing was wanting for the completion of mine. I have not cea- 
sed, however,for a single moment, to behold in my husband one 
of the most estimable of men, and to whom I deem myself hon- 
ored to belong. But 1 have often felt that parity did not exist 
between us, and that the aszendency of a predominating char- 
acter, added to twenty additional years, rendered one of these 
superiorities too great. If we lived in solitude, I might have 
many unpleasant hours to pass ; if we mixed with the world, I 
might be admired by others, and some affect me too much; I 
therefore plunged myself into study? along with my husband : 
another excess which had its inconveniences also, I accus- 
tomed him not to know how to do without me during a single 
instant.” 

The first year of their marriage was spent at Paris, whither 
business, which respected the manufacturers, called M. Roland. 
He employed his wife as his amanuensis, and the corrector of 
his proofs, a task however little suited to her cultivated mind, 
which she performed with humility and exactness. ‘‘I respect- 
ed my husband to such a degree,”’ says she, * that I easily sup- 

sed he knew every thing better than I did. I was so fear- 
fal of a cloud upon his brow, and he was so tenacious of his opin- 
ions, that it was not until long after, that [ acquired confidence 
enough to differ from him.” After the business of a secretary and 
housekeeper was finished, this excellent and attentive wile, find- 
ing the state of her husband’s health delicate, used to prepare 
for him, with her own hands, the viands that suited him best : 
she filled up the remainder of her time with the study of botany 
and natural history, of which she entered into a course. 

After leaving Paris, they spent four years at Amiens, where 
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Madame Roland performed the duties of a mother and a nurse, 
without ceasing to participate in the labors of her busband, who 
was charged with aconsiderable portion of the New Encyclope- 
dia. ‘‘ We never quit our study but to walk in the neighbor- 
hood of the town. I form an herbal of the plants of Piccardy, 
and a taste for aquatic hotany gives rise to the art du tourhier. 
Frequent maladies render me uneasy respecting Roland’s pres- 
ervation: my cares were not useless to him ; this constituted 
a new tie he loved me because I was devoted to him ; my 
attachment to him was strengthened by the services I rendered 
him.” 

In 1789 Madame Roland snatched her husband from the 
grave, during a frightful malady, from which her eares only 
could have saved him. She passed twelve days without sleep, 
and without undressing ; and six months in all the anxiety of a 
perilous convalescence; ‘‘ ye!,” says she, ‘* I was not even in- 
disposed ; so much does the heart confer strength, and double 


our activity.” 


THE POET’S DEATH SONG. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


Broken, while mantling yet, my cup of life; 

The breath in sighs retained and feeble strife, 

No griet of mourning friends may now delay ; 

The hollow bell from vonder giant tower 

Tolls out my doom.— Pass we the waning hour 
In tears, or song away ? 


In song—my fingers clasp the lyre in death: 
My spirit, swan-like—with departing breata 
To worlds unseen lifts her melodious ery — 
How should the soul, of music wrought above, 
Save in the strains of harmony and love, 

Pour forth her farewell sigh ? 
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The breaking lyre yields its sublimest sound ; 

The dying lainp, ere quenched in gloom profound, 

Shoots forth a beam that shames its vanished rays; 

Heavenward the swan’s expiring glance is cast ; 

While man alone weeps for his pleasures past, 
And counts his closing days. 


What is the worth of time that we deplore ? 
A sun—a sun? an hour—and yet an hour— 
Each one the last resembling in its flight ; 
One brings the joys another bears away— 
Labor—grief—rest—a vision—such the day ! 
Then comes the voiceless night ! 


Let him lament, who, pressed with eager fears, 
Clings, like the ivy, to the wreck of years, 
Whose hope can hail no future, holier morn; 
I—who have held in earth nor root nor seed, 
Pass without effort, like the fragile weed 

On evening breezes borne. 


Like is the poet to the birds of flight, 

Which shun the strand that ocean crests with white, 

Nor seek mid forest-shades their brief repose ; 

Poised on the wave, they pass the far off shore 

With heedless warblings, and the world no more 
Save their wild voices—knows, 


No master’s hand along the sounding wires 

Guided mine own—nor taught my soul its fires ; 

No lessons give what Heaven alone doth send, 

The brook learns not from its deep source to sing— 

Eagles, to cleave the skies with soaring wing— 
The bee—its sweets to blend. 


The bell, resounding from its dome on high, 

In glad or mournful anthem to the sky 

Peals for the rites of marriage or the grave ; 

My being, too, e’en like the fire wrought bell, 

To every passion'd stroke in mighty swell, 
A solemn answer gave. 


’Tis thus at night the wild harp, far and faint, 
Blending with wailing streams its airy plaint, 
Pours to the wind spontaneous melodies. 
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The charmed traveller stays his step to hear— 


And thrilled with wonder, knows not whence so near 


The tones celestial rise. 


My chords full oft were steeped in tears and rue; 

For the soul’s flower are tears, the heavenly dew— 

It blooms not in the sun’s unclouded ray. 

From goblets broke the sparkling juice is shed— 

And the crushed herb, beneath our reckless tread, 
Spreads perfume on our way, 


God wrought my spirit of the subtle fire : 
All she approached her being did inspire. 
Ah, fatal gift! With love o'er fraught, I die. 
All I have touched resolves in dust away ! 
So on the wasted heath the lightning’s ray 
Fades—its own ruins nigh, 


Time? ’tis no more. Time? What is to the sage, 

This echo vain from age transferred to age? 

This name, the toy of centuries yet to dawn? 

Ye, who would promise tie far future's reign, 

Hear, hear my harp’s last utterings—"Tis in vain ! 
With the gale’s sweep they're gone. 


Ah, yield to craving death a hope more meet! 

Say—shall a seund, so perishing and fleet, 

Waft round a tomb the eternal voice of praise ? 

Is this renown—a dying mortal’s sigh ? 

And you, who said his glory ne’er could die, 
Hold you your term of days? 


Attest the gods—through life, that mighty name 

My lips have uttered but in scorn and shame, 

That name—the vaunt of man’s delirious pride : 

Proved more—still more its emptiness I find, 

And spurn it, like the parched and bitter rind 
Of fruits our hands have tried. 


In sterile hope of this uncertain fame, 

Man to the tide commits a cherished name ; 

From day to day waned its receding light ; 

With the bright wreck time’s billow sport—yet on, 

Year afler year, it floats—then plunges down, 
Whelmed in the abyss of night. 
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One bark the more I launch upon the deep 

To sink or float, sport of the tempest’s sweep : 

Will it avail me if'a name remain ? 

The swan that sails in yon imperial sky— 

Ask him if yet his wings self-poised on high, 
Shadow the subject plain? 


Then, wherefore sing? Ask of the minstrel bird, 
Wherefore all night her plaintive voice is heard, 
Mingled with streamlets moaning ‘neath the shade : 
I sang—as man impulsive drinks the air— 
As breezes sigh—as rivers murmur, where 

They roain the silent glade. 


hi 


Love, prayer and song to me existence gave. 
Of all the earthly goods which mortals crave, 
In this my farewell hour | nought regret : 
Nought—save the burning sighs that soar above— 
The lyre, full ecstasy—or worldless love 

Of hearts that ne’er forget. 


To sweep the chords at listening beauty’s feet— 

To mark from note to note the transport sweet 

Thrill her rapt bosom with responsive power— 

To draw the tears of rapture from her eyes, 

As morning dews are swept by zephyrs’ sighs 
From the full bending flower— 


To watch her pensive glances meckly rise 

In hallowed transport to the arching skies, 

The seraph sounds pursuing in their flight— 

Then softly bend to earth, with fondness beaming, 

While from the downcast lids the soul is gleaming, 
Like trembling fires at night— 


To mark on her fair brow tie shade of thought, 

Words failing to the lips with awe o’er fraught ; 

And mid the silence deep at length to hear 

That word which fills the seraph’s holiest strain, 

The word—* I love !"— pronounced by gods and men— 
This—this is worth a tear. 


A tear! a vain regret—an idle breath! 
My soul mounts heavenward on the wings of death— 
I go—where all our loftiest wishes rise ; 
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I go—where hope hath fixed her burning gaze, 
I go—where floats my lute’s high note of praise, 
Where tends my latest sigh. 


Like birds that see through darkness of the tomb, 
The spirit’s eye hath pierced my gathering gloom, 
With prophet instinct pointing to the dead— 
To that vast future where my thoughts aspire, 
How oft, up borne to heaven on wings of fire, 

My soul has death outsped ! 


On my last dwelling grave no haughty name, 

Nor raise me monuments inscribed to fame. 

Are the dead jealous of their lonely dust? 

Leave only at my tomb enough of space, 

Where some sad wanderer near the sacred place, 
May kneel in humble trust. 


Oft in the hush of secrecy and gloom 

Hath prayer gone up beside the solemn tomb, 

And hope descended to the weary soul! 

The foot clings less to mortal weakness there— 

Heaven grows more vast—the spirit mounts its sphere 
Less bowed to earth’s control. 


Give to the winds, the flame, the ocean roar, 
These strings which to my soul respond no more. 
The harp of angels soon my hands shall sweep; 
Soon, thrilled like them with an immortal fire, 
Seraphic hosts, perchance, my ardent lyre 

in extacy shall steep. 


Soon—but the dull cold hand of death along 
My chords has struck—one farewell gush of song, 
Sad and receding, to the winds is given. 
They break—’tis gone!—My friends, be yours the hymn/ 
My parting soul would rise, while earth grows dim, 
In melody to heaven! 


New York. E. F. E. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF YOUTH. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


Perhaps there are few persons who attach so much impor- 
tance to trifling circumstances as myself—or who treasure up with 
more interest the smallest incident connected, in any way, with 
the history of an acquaintance, a friend, ora relative. I have 
often been astonished, as I have taken cognizance, in my wan- 
derings up and down in the world, at the apparent indiflerence 
with which most people treat the recollection of old acquaint- 
ances. They will read, or hear an account, of the marriage or 
death of the son, the daughter, the father, or the mother of a 
former friend or relative, now passed from their circle ; or the 
removal to other climes of that same relative or friend; or his 
appointment to some office of honor, responsibility, or trust ; 
or perhaps his marriage, or his death—with no enlargement of | 
heart and no stirring of the spirit within. With me such trifles 
waken the most sacred feelings and open a train of hallowed 
associations. 

* *% * * * 
_ It was a rough stormy afternoon in a September of my child- 
hood, there was a chi liness in the air, and we had al] gathered 
about the fireas it had been a winter’s day, when a carriage 
drove furiously up to the gate. My father rose instantly and 
walked to the window : ‘ Bless me,’ he exclaimed, ‘ who have 
we here ? A gentleman and lady and two children, with a driver; 
and who can they be ? | am sure I do not know them; and 
then he walked back to the fire in a state of musing, and then 
again to fhe window. By this time they had all alighted, and 
without ceremony the coor was opened for their reception. 
The gentleman approached my father, and with a look and tone 
of inquiry, ‘This is Deacon Hazleton, I presume ?’ at the same 
time extending his hand. 

‘It is,’ replied my father. ‘I hope youare very well, sir,’ 
said the former; my: father looked blank, and stared and at length 
replied, ‘I am, but—sir, really—I have—I am sure | do not 
recollect you, sir.’ 

‘I presume not,’ replied the gentleman, ‘for I have nev- 
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er had the pleasure of seeing you before ; but my name is 
Hazleton, I am the son of John Hazleton, and the grandson of 
old Arthur Hazleton, and this is my wife—Heaven forgive my 
impiety, who was my cousin-german, the daughter of his brother 
Samuel.’ 

My father, to whom the very name was ever a passport to 
his friendship and his kindness, exclaimed ¢ Is it possible ! you 
are very welcome, then. Well, well! the grandson of my old 
Uncle Arthur. ’Tis many a year since I have seen him, or 
heard aught of his family. Do be seated, all, and let the 
horses be taken to the stable, where they will find oats and hay 
in abundance. I am really glad to see you ;’ and he smoothed 
his hoary locks with his hand, while the tears started to his eyes 
in obedience to the associations of his youth. Directly the best 
damask table cloth was spread upon the old cherry table, and 
ere long it was pressed beneath the weight of an old fashioned 
Connecticut supper, warm biscuit, toast, mince pie, chicken 
pie, butter, cheese, and apple-sauce. The guests with the 
family were immediately seated beside it, where an hour was 
passed in eating, colloquy and anecdote. At length the supper 
was fiuished, and the friends, after having been urged and press- 
ed and urged again, to partake in more abundance of what the 
table offered, were collected round the broad granite hearth, 
while each in turn told his own history, and none retired for 
the night until my father had gone through with the whole story 
of three brothers, who were all engaged in the revolutionary 
struggle, and at the same ? in the battle at New London ; re- 
miniscences which he never failed to relate on all similar occa- 
sions. With a sacredness of feeling he commenced in this in- 
stance, as he ever did, with James, who in defence of his coun- 
try fell before the cannon’s mouth. He stood beside the gallant 
Ledyard in the battle of Fort Griswold before he yielded his 
sword to that base and craven traitor who thrust it through his 
body. But he fell, and the ranks soon closed over him. Nor 
did he forget to add the remarkable and singular fact of his 
having taken, but a few hours before the battle in which 
he lost his life, some tar, and engraven upon his pantaloons, 
perhaps for mere sport, the initials of his name, J. H. re- 
marking with a smile to his companions as he did it, *‘ You 
will know me by these letters ;’ and that, in truth, by that very 
mark alone, after the heat of the battle, and the slaughter and 
carnage of the day, he was recognized by his comrades among the 
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slain, and thereby his hat, through which the ball perforated, with 
other articles of his apparel stained with his blood, were con- 
veyed to his parents, and for years sacredly preserved as the 
melancholy token of their sacrifice and his valor ! 

Next in order was John, who served his country with equal 
bravery, but who fell not in glory’s field. Before the revolu- 
tionary contest closed, he was returned to his friends in the very 
crisis of yellow fever, taken in some foreign port, of which in 
a few days he died, in the calm full hope of a freedom not 
merely from a monarchical tyranny, but a freedom such as im- 
mortality alone can give ; a liberty,’ 


‘Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powers 
* Of earth and hell confederate, take away.’ 


And next was Joseph, who, after a time, was attached to the 
navy ; but in his manhood’s glory he sickened and died, and 
they laid him ashore, and hallowed bis rude and narrow grave, 
on the far-off island of Hayti, where his bones have doubtless 
long ago mingled with the soil of Port-au-Prince, and nota 
tear of relative has ever fallen there, though kindred eyes have 
ceaselessly moistened at the recollection of his brief yet prom- 
ising career, and lonely distant grave ! 

But I am far from the object for which I took my pen, which 
was simply to relate a reminiscence of my own. 

By a train of circumstances peculiar in themselves, and at 
png inexplicable, and it may be uninteresting to the reader, 

was a traveller without attendant or protector at Schenectady, 
on board a packet-boat on the Erie Canal, bound to its farthest 
end. Ten years ago, the period of which I write, it was thought 
extremely ungenteel, in our sister state, and unbecoming too, for a 
lady to be seen travelling alone, or without an attendant, even 
from the borders of one county to another. Indeed she could 
not command due courtesy, unless was added to these the 
garb of a traveller, habit, bonnet, veiland reticule. Fortunate- 
ly I possessed all the Jatter, and in Yankee phrase, should not 
have looked the former, but by mere accident. However, de- 
termined to make the best of the matter, and let native dignity 
perform the office of guardian, with a note of introduction I 
passed from one boat to another, as each performed its destined 
rout, holding thereby superior claim to the best birth, first seat 
at table, and sharing many other courtesies which the gallant 
captains pleased to offer, until we were within ten or twelve 
miles of Rome. Ithad been my intention to stop for a few 
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weeks in the vicinity of the last mentioned place, and visit at 
the house ofa relation, before proceeding farther west. It there- 
fore became necessary to consult on the best mode of being 
conveyed there. The captain of the packet, with whom I 
held counsel, informed me that the canal did not pass within 
twelve or fourteen miles of the place where my friends resided, 
and that my best way would be to stop at the public house afew 
rods from the canal, at which he would arrive in the course of 
an hour, and there take conveyance to the spot. This I con- 
cluded on, and accordingly my baggage was adjusted and _ set 
in order upon the deck, that no hindrance might be felt by the 
remaining passengers. When we were at the nearest point to 
the Inn where I was to stop, and the packet was drawn ashore, 
the captain gave my baggage toa footman, and politely accom- 
panied me to the ‘sitting room,’ answering the treble purpose of 
parlor, dining-room, and bar- room, of the rude tavern. After 
a formal introduction to its host in his fustian dress, and an 
apologetic smile attended with a bow, he left me. 

My first object was to ascertain if any conveyance could be 
found to my friends. On inquiry it seemed a thing utterly im- 
possible, as horses and carriages were articles in w hich the rus - 
tic inhabitants of that then unsettled part of the country, having 
no call for their use, knew nothing about ; and indeed it appeared 
to me as though they miglit be superfluous, for the country around, 
which at that time was not only unsettled, but uncleared, was a 
very wilderness. I was entirely ata loss what course to pursue, 
as I now met witha barrier I had not anticipated. Never was 
a girl of eighteen in a more perplexing dilemma, or truly roman- 
tic predicament. I heartily repented my expedition, and firmly 
resolved never to attempta similar excursion, at least during the 
years of my minority. Just at this moment I recollected a 
family friend who | had been told resided somewhere in that 
vicinity ; and I immediately turned to the landlord and inquired 
if Mr. Smith resided in the neigborhood. 

‘What, Frank Smith? yes, he keeps a tavern about a mile 
from here,’ he replied. Encouraged by this throw of the die, 
I drew my veil and ordered my baggage conveyed to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Smith. I then asked a guide, and was immedi- 
ately on my way to his dwelling. The burning cloudless sun of 
July was just setting, and our path led through a dense forest of 
deal and sycamore, whose bright foliage was already moistened 
by the gentle summer dew, and all nature around was silent in 
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august majesty save the delightful plaintive song of the red-eyed 
fly-catcher, as from her perch in the darkest recess of the forest 
she trolled it on the breeze, making solitude ten-fold deeper. 
Never shall I forget the scene, or the good-natured ragged little 
urchin who was my conductor. The way, though in distance 
short, was growing wearisome, being myself in rather a pensive 
melancholy mood ; yet I determined to look up with fortitude, 
and with more loftiness and pride a maiden’s head wes never 
crested, or her heart more strongly nerve ? Hoping to cast aside 
the tedious vexation and disappointment which J felt was op- 
pressing me, 

‘ My boy,’ said] ‘ who lives in that house yonder ?’ pointing 
to a miseralile Jooking log cabin in the distance. 

‘ Our folks,’ was the quick and laconic reply. 

‘Your folks, and who are your folks, my lad ?’ 

‘Why ma’am, dad’s name is Scot.’ 

‘Indeed—I thought you belonged to Mr. Brigham, the tavern 
keeper.’ 

© Oh, no ma’am, he ha’nt any children, and he wanted a boy 
to do chores for him, and so dad thought I had better go and 
live with him until marm got better ; and so I went last May, 
and he give me a whole suit of clothes, and Jo cries every time 
I go home, cause he can’t come and live there too, so’s lie can 
have some new clothes just like me.’ 

‘fs your mother sick?’ said I. 

‘Yes, she has been sick this great while with the mittant 
fever and Dr. Fulsome doctors her, and he said the last time 
he come that she would not live long.’ 

© Do you visit her often ?’ 

‘I used to, but she always cried and took on so, and said so 
often she did not know what would become of us when slie was 
dead, that it made me feel dreadfully, and I do’nt love to go 
there now.’ 

‘ Have you any sisters to take care of her in her sickness ?’ 

* No ma’am, my oldest sister is eight, and dad takes all the 
care of her, and that is’nt much ; for its ’ony a little porridge 
that she wants, or somethin of that sort.’ 

‘ Have you been to school any ?’ I again asked. 

* Not since we lived up here,’ he replied. ‘I went a little 
when we lived in Herkimer, but there a’nt any schools up here.’ 

Just as he finished this reply we emerged from the wilder- 
ness, and I found myself within a fewrods of Mr. Smiths resi- 
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dence. It wagan antique Dutch building of tolerable dimensions, 
one story high, and a long portico extending in front, supported 
by firm hickory columns, to which the Corinthian art had never 
lent its aid, and the whole venerable pile, base and superstruc- 
ture had subadesel only to the decorations of time, being of a 
dark grey color, with here and there a tuft of moss upon its 
roof, and on its lintels the name of many a traveller, doubtless 
mistaken and benighted like myself, were rudely carved, with all 
the intermediate dates from 1760 to 1825. A group of Indians 
stood in loitering moody silence at one corner of the piazza. The 
last remnant of the Oneidas, a powerful and warlike tribe, which 
since has become extinct or amalgamated with others of their 
race, and left their lands to the quiet possession of their white 
invaders. In another corner were coiled the sturdy frames of 
several bold and intrepid western pioneers, and their voices 
mingling in loud and boisterous consultation. 

Viewed through the bright glad medium of youthful vision, 
and especially to a heart like my own, wrapt in ‘the spell of ro- 
mance, and merged in the broad deep waters of enthusiasm, 
every thing like novelty possesses a charm ; and therefore such 
as I have related, produced associations and sentiments, and 
excited feelings which I would not have exchanged for all the 
certainty and conveyance attending the unincidental course of 
the straight-forward traveller. Passing these, who individually 
cast a curious, though respectful glance at my person, I ascend- 
ed the rough unhewn stone step to the threshold, and entered 
the house. Presently a tall brawny giant-like form, with a hand 
and arm that wanted neither nerve or sinew to wield a sceptre, 
appeared before me, in the person of the landlord, making sundry 
obeisances and offers of services. 

‘Does not Mr. Smith keep this house?’ I asked. 

‘No ma’am, he sold out to me some months ago ; yet he still 
lives here, and boards in my family.’ 

‘Is he in at this time ?’ 

‘ He is not, but will be presently : be seated ma’am.’ I ac- 
cordingly seated myself, ordered supper and lodging prepared, 
and was left to my own musings. By the melancholy light just 
departing in the western horizon, and mingling with the broadray 
of a full summer moon, I could more ace urately determine the 
locality of the dwelling than by the furtive stronger glance 
I fhad previously given it. Ii was situated on a slight eminence, 
on one side garrisoned by the dense and hoary sycamore forest 
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just mentioned, and on the other a wide extended plain ot 
gnarled pine shrubbery, formed a picketed defence, save here 
and there an outlet, as it might be called, made by the logging 
wheels of a lumber team, or a solitary decayed pleasure waggon. 
Behind it was an open, cultivated field, and on its front adjacent 
—and ah, that beautiful rustic rural front, there was a scenery 
picturesque, lovely enough to charm the proudest mind, the 
most delicate and fervid imagination, and cause detention in the 
traveller on errand of mighty import—on its front across the 
way which passed it, and which surely could not bear the name of 
a ‘ beaten track,’ as not unfrequently was seen in the midst an 
untrodden turf sending up its stinted spires of green, there stood 
in lofty grandeur a giant elm that laved its foliage in the spark- 
ling ripples of a ‘ brawling brook,’ that at the bottom of a slight 
declivity washed its roots, and babbling wound its way through 
forest and shurubbery, tributary to the Mohawk: beyond this was 
a spot of open prairie land, dotted here and there by the mud- 
walled cottages of many a German emigrant ; and still beyond 
these, forests and hill-rising in beauty and majesty, apparently 
holding strife on the principle of the builders of Babel. 
Whoever has visited the place either by design or accident, 
(and that many have from such cause, and like myself, admired it 
too, the scratched and scribbled walls, posts, and lintels of the 
dwelling, as I have already said, even at that day bore ample 
testimony,) will recollect it from this hasty sketch. I bad en- 
tirely forgotten my absolute, stranger situation, and woful di- 
lemma, in admiration of the scene. But the supper bell re- 
called my senses, and here, in justice to the lady-hostess, Mrs. 
Wilson of that pilgrim land, I must say, though a frequent and 
weary traveller since, | have never sat down to a better pre- 
pared, more delicate, delicious meal, either in town or city, 
notwithstanding the parade of gentility was wanting. I had 
just finished my solitary meal, when Mr. Smith made his ap 
pearance, and right glad was I to see him ; for though I had 
never met him before, yet through the medium of relatives, I 
knew him well. After a short conversation, I made known my 
intention of visiting my uncle’s family, Mr. Parker, and mod- 
estly ventured to hint that he must carry me there. This 
seemed to meet his approbation, could it but be brought about ; 
and I knew his heart had made frequent peregrinations to the 
residence of my fair cousins ; yet, for want of due encourage- 
ment, or other laudable excuse, his corporeal part was seldom 
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its companion. He owned a horse and waggon, he said, the 
only one in the neighborhood, but just then his waggon was 
lent, and his harness out of repair, consequently his horse alone 
was at my service. I should not have hesitated to have availed 
myself of this, leaving the laggard bachelor behind, as fortunate- 
ly, experience had rendered me skilful in horsemanship, had not 
a formidable obstacle arisen in the fact that my baggage must 
be left behind, and a carrier return with the horse, the whole 
distance, fifteen miles. He said, however, that | might find 
a conveyance in the course of the next day to the ‘ jutt,’ five 
or six miles on my way, where the great road intersected ; and 
I could meet a stage or some other mode suited to the dignity 
and character of a lady. He would see to it early in the 
morning ; I therefore bade him good night, and resolving pa- 
tiently and quietly to wait the morrow, retired to my chamber, 
a close little room on the ground, ten Ly twelve feet square, 
furnished with a bed, a chair, and a light-stand. Weary with 
travel, bnt more with care and vexation, I soon fell asleep. 
The moon was at its zenith, when I was awakened by the 
melancholy notes of a whip-poor-will, pouring forth her dirge 
directly under my window. Her song bad ever been familiar 
to me, and sweeter music than that of lute or harp ; and I list- 
ened in breathless attention to the plaintive tenes. At length 
it ceased, and the noise of brawling feud from some rustic rev- 
ellers, who had lingered in the bar-room, and become bois- 
terous over their potations, came upon me with fear and trem- 
bling, putting to flight all the pleasure of melancholy, and 
leaving nothing but its gloom. I had no more sleep during the 
night, and when the morning dawned, I rose with the earliest 
bird, hoping ere long to find an end to my journey, as well as 
my vexation ; but what was my surprise to learn that my friend 
Mr. Smith had already left the mansion on business of impor- 
tance, which could not be delayed, and would not return before 
noon, commititng my cause to the worthy landlord till that time. 
I wished the bachelors all in France, at Jeast till they should 
learn gallantry, for this provocation by one of their number. 
The kind landlord, however, seemed determined that nothing 
should be wanting on his part, in the way of politeness or atten- 
tion to further my plans, and therefore was continually on the 
look out for some passer-by who might accommodate me with a 
ride to the ‘ jutt,’ as it is technically called. I was regaled at 
breakfast with a fine cup of mocha,—thanks to that new mode 
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of transportation, the Erie canal,—and fresh salmon. Having 
breakfasted, I took my bonnet for a stroll, to see what to ad- 
mire, and to admire what I might see. I first bent my steps 
to the creek, then followed its course till it brought me in con- 
junction with the cart-track which had taken the name of road, 
where a bridge was thrown across it, and then again diverged 
bs till it was lost in the forest. Here I was met by several team- 
. sters, whose * whoa, haw, gee,’ half articulated, died upon their 
i lips, in the intenseness of their curiosity, which failed them 
i not, until they had long passed me, as I could ascertain by 
their backward gaze. Having sufficiently admired the stream, 
the forest and the hill, curiosity mingled with an inherent sym- 
pathy with the feelings of Solyma’s king, when he said, ‘ it is 
better to go the house of mourning, than to the house of feast- 
ing,’ prompted me to turn my steps to the miserable hut of the 
sick woman, Mrs. Scott, which was but a short distance from 
the spot where I then stood. I bad nearly reached the thresh- 
old, when my attention was arrested by the sound of a carriage 
and presently saw in the distance what was called a ‘ two-horse 
pleasure waggon,’ making speed in the way I wished to go, 
Believing this to be a favorable augury, I immediately hastened 
back to the tavern, most appropriately so called. There [| 
found collected in solemn council in my behalf, before the door, 
eight or ten strong and sturdy men, the teamsters aforemen- 
tioned among the number, whose interest I found, the landlord 
had previously secured for me. Each made it with earnest- 
ness his own case, or that of his own daughter, and each was 
ready to offer me all the assistance in his power ; for they 
wanted not either the spirit or the gallantry of the age of 
chivalry. As I approached their assembly, making my way 
to the door, a tall, stout-looking one among their number 
turned towards me, and respectfully raising his broad-rimmed 
felt, inquired if I were the lady who wished a coveyance to 
Squire Parker’s. I replied in: the affirmative to which he an- 
swered, he had just come from that neighborhood and knew 
squire Parker very well, and if he did but know I was there 
Waiting to go to his house, he would send for me in less than 
no time; and added, what I already knew, that there was neither 
stage Or post waggon, or any public conveyance on the road ; 
but he did not doubt I should find some one in the course of 
the day, who would be going that way, and could carry me as 
well as not; yet if I did not, he should return to-morrow, and 
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he would call and take a note of information from me to him, 
and he could send for me. 

This I thought a wise plan, but at that moment the ‘ pleasure 
waggon,’ containing a gentleman and lady, was by our side. 

‘Here is a waggon now, that can take you as well as not, I 
dare say,’ said he, and with equal promptitude to the gentle- 
man, ‘halloo, sir! here is a lady, who wishes a conveyance 
to squire Parker’s in ‘Tabury ; will you have the goodness to 
take her in your waggon, as you are going that way, and con- 
vey her to the ‘ jutt,’ or the main road, where she will be able 
to find a conveyance suited to her dignity ?’ 

The gentleman merely drew up his reins for a moment, and 
then drove on without a reply. ‘The teamster enraged at what 
he deemed an indignity to myself, turned to one of his com- 
rades and exclaimed, ‘ Well, that is a gentleman, I declare, 
Here, Stepliens, help me to unload my team, and I'll take the 
lady back to squire Parker’s myself, now.’ 

The idea of a young lady of eighteen, four-hundred miles 
from home, in a strange land, and under the protection of a 
stranger, and travelling onan ox-team, was really ludicrous, and 
forced a smile to my lips in the midst of my perplexity, and in 
face of his offer, which was prompted by the most noble and 
generous sentiments, and which might have put to shame the 
gallantry of many better bred. I smoothed my face instantly, 
and thanked him for his kindness ; and know not but I should 
have accepted it, ridiculous as it was, in my unwillingness to 
offend principles such as I discovered in his heart, and in my 
eagerness and anxiety to reach a place that seemed at least in- 
habited—had not the gentleman just at the moment brought his 
horses to a dead halt, and it became apparent that his supposed 
contempt of the teamster’s request, originated in the fact that 
he was upon a declivity, and his horses would not be reined in 
until they bad reached the bottom. He now turned and asked 
to have the request repeated, which was immediately done by 
the teamster, accompanied by a word of apology and expla- 
nation, and the same was readily and politely granted ; and 
the whole arrangement, till I with my baggage was well situated 
in the vehicle, was performed with far more of etiquette than 
I could have supposed that unsettled, out of the way place, had 
to boast. I graciously thanked my benefactor from my inmost 
soul for his attention, at the same time in a manner as unoffend- 
ingly as I could, slipped a bank-note of small amount into his 
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weather-beaten hand. It was immediately returned, and with 
a look of indignity which I should hardly have expected from 
royalty itself, and the gentleman drove on. But never, since 
that, have I unclasped my purse, purposely to reward politeness 
of heart, or kindness of soul, believing that such find a higher 
reward within and above ; and the circumstance, trifling as it is, 
remains with memory as a proof of the remark made by another 
that there is as much refinement of feeling among the low and 
uneducated as among the polished end high. 

I found the gentleman and lady, my companions, very po- 
lite, agreeable, and intelligent, and in ccurse of conversation 
ascertained that the gentleman was no less a person than Dr. 
Fulsome, of Rome, the medical attendant of Mrs. Scott, in 
whose wretchedness I had felt so much interest, and who, he 
informed me, died the preceding night. The lady, I under- 
stood to be his wife. Indeed, before we parted, we had be- 
come acquainted with each other ; and their agreeable man- 
ners, kind and generous deportinent, attentive interest in my 
welfare, as well as the pressing invitation to accompany them 
home and tarry awhile in their family, I have treasured up and 
put it on record here, as among the many trifling circumstances 
of my life which have given birth to cherished sentiments, ten- 
der associations, and which in themselves merit 


‘ A local habitation and a name.’ 


With nothing further worthy of remark, I arrived at my good 
Uncle’s before sunset, where I passed the evening in relating 
the above adventures to the great mirth of the family, and as- 
certained that the name of my worthy pioneer, the teamster, 
was Simeon Simons. 

It was five or six years subsequent to this period, that I was 
travelling from Niagara, Upper Canada, to Buffalo, New York. 
As the custom was, the stage stopped at Forsyth’s, just at the 
‘Falls,’ for the passengers to dine and pass away the time as 
they chose fiom twelve till three. 1 had visited the place two 
or three times before, consequently felt none of that wild un- 
tamed curiosity which inspires the traveller on bis first tour. 
Still with an irresistible feeling like that with which we search 
out old acquaintance, or, having admired the beautiful of nature, 
turn back to admire and gaze again, I involuntarily bent my 
steps through the beautiful sloping garden, which every traveller 
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to that place recollects; on the back of the house which leads 
to that mighty wonder worthy of a god, almost every traveller 
who has visited the spot, and felt that he has visited it, has 
given it a description as if endeavoring to embody the whole 
idea in language. But I have never seen any that has not 
proved itself unworthy of the theme. Brainard and Sigourney 
alone have approached within the veil of its sanctity, and it 
has beggared even their language. As well might the artist 
transfer the lightning, in its red and burning flash, to his can- 
vass, as the pen describe it. For myself, I have visited the 
place, and revisited it, have journeyed thither, for the fourth or 
fifth time, have stood upon table-rock before its excavation, 
and since, have wandered about its wild recesses with a com- 
pany of glad friends, and entirely alone, have descended its 
winding staircase, and stood behind its foaming, roaring sheet 
of water, drenched with the spray, have gazed upon its circular 
bow in mute and awe-struck admiration, have examined the 
whole scene from every possible view, and have left the place 
with the seal of silence on my lip ; for all I had to say was, I 
have seen it! It is a scene too magnificent for language, 
formed for sight and thought alone. 


Under the influence of such a sentiment I found myself cross- 
ing a deep and narrow ravine which passes through the small 
piece of woodland on the Canada side, a few rods from the 
falls. There were many strangers dispersed in groups around 
the place, some gazing in silence on the beauty and majesty of 
the scene, some pacing to and fro, upon the narrow walk be- 


side the ‘ rapids ;’ beautifully descriptive of which are the 
words of McKenney in allusion to their eternal destiny, ‘ on- 
ward ever ;’ and others strolling apart, or in couples to enjoy 
a tete-a-tete with a friend, or it might be, alover. On the most 
projecting point of table-rock, gazing with undiverted intensity 
into the foaming deep below, there stood a solitary individual, 
who, from his externals,—using the world’s standard,—be- 
longed to neither of the two classes designated by high and 
low ; but the medium seemed his,—the sound and stable man. 
His form was tall and athletic, and he moved with an air of 
conscious dignity, fearless of aught ; and there was something 
in his whole appearance that possessed me with an unconquer- 
able curiosity to know who he could be. How strangely are 
we guided in this quality of our natures! we meet with one in 
all the externals of wealth, grandeur, and importance, and our 
33 
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queries are satisfied with one single glance. He is one of the 
mighty ones of earth, his brow loaded with dignities and titles, 
whether ill or well deserved ; we ask mot, and pass on. We 
meet another wrapped in the garb of lowliness and poverty, 
and we have no curiosity to know who he is. ’T is all plain ; 
he is the poor man, and there is nothing more about him, 
though his threadbare garments may enwrap a soul lofty as that 
of Aristides. But we meet with one, who, independent of 
time, place, circumstance, situation, occupation, everything, 
possesses an air of superiority. His dress seems to be a 
curious compound, made of just what happened to come in his 
way, without thought or care, devoid of all that studiousness 
and nicety which’ characterizes those who are attentive only to 
externals—giving evidence that his mind is intent on higher 
themes ; and we are at once curious to kn _w who he is ; nor 
do we rest satisfied till we have searched bim out. We sus- 
pect him a philosopher, statesman, poet, novelist, historian, or 
one who has purged nature of her dross, and sought out some 
mighty invention ; or, if jealous of our own right, and envious 
of greatness we cannot reach, we set him down as some crazy 
politician, some bewildered philosopher stricken with lunacy in 
mid-day of his career, or some disappointed lovesick one 
turned poet, (as though the genius of poetry, instead of being 
a direct benefice of Heaven, a high and holy unacquired talent, 
the most sacred, purest, loftiest guest of the heart, were but 
the mere weeds and alloy of nature, springing up like the this- 
tle and the thorn on worn-out soil, or where nothing else would 
grow,) Or a monomaniac in some cause or other; at any rate 
we are constrained to acknowledge he is no ordinary man. 
Thus, in the instance I am relating, I discovered an air of 
majesty, an indifference to the trifling concerns of earth, a 
loftiness peculiar only to great men of great minds. Alt first I 
thought bim, from his nice observance of causes and effects, (for 
I watched him intently) some Newton ; and then as he turned 
and examined every stone that lay in his path, I conjectured 
he was some mighty geologist, preparing to enlighten the world 
with his deep-taught science ; then a statesman, then a novel- 
ist, though there was no aping the manners of any in his ap- 
pearance ; and once, as he tripped in his walk, I thought I dis- 
covered strong symptoms of his being of the genius of him of 
Ayrshire. But in this I was mistaken, for his feet were se- 
cured from the earth, and his garments all whole, and 1 could 
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not finally guess at his character, though from his peculiar ap- 
pearance I had become deeply interested in him. 

At length he walked towards Forsyth’s, and [ soon followed 
him. A short time after we met in the piazza of the third 
loft of the house, both having the same object in view, that of 
seeing the falls from this very advantageous and commanding 
place. Having each gratified curiosity in this respect, we 
turned and commenced examining the various names carved, 
scratched, and pencilled upon the posts and ballustrade. At 
length, the gentleman deliberately took out his pencil, and ex- 
tending his form so as to be able to overreach all other names, 
upon one of the pillars he commenced writing ; I stepped care- 
lessly behind him expecting now to read some mighty name, 
when there I saw it registered—Simeon Simons, Jun. Tabury, 
N. Y.! The philosopher, the statesman, the poet, the scholar, 
all vanished at once from my thoughts, as [ recognized in that 
record, the son of that worthy protector of mine in 1825. I was 
now more earnest still to know more of the man, having an 
additional motive in the fact just mentioned ; and even the most 
trifling circumstance or incident would have possessed for me 
double interest. I had never forgotten the circumstance con- 
nected with the father ; and the descendants of Simeon Simons, 
thanks to my early education, even to the fifth remove, will 
forever interest me, inasmuch as it will awaken hallowed asso- 
ciations, sacred remembrances. 

But here was not to end all my knowledge of Simeon 
Simons, Jun. I searched and inquired until I ascertained that 
his broad-rimmed glossy black leghorn, and his olive broadcloth, 
a month behind the latest cut—in short, that the whole demean- 
or of the man had not deceived me ; he was an author !—and 
an author, too, of several popular works of great merit, as is 
universally acknowledged. 


Hannan More. ‘I know not,’ says this lady, ‘ whether 
my writings have promoted the spiritual welfare of my readers, 
but they have enabled me to do good by private charity, and 
public beneficence. I am almost ashamed to say that they 
have brought me thirty thousand pounds.’ 
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‘NO TIME TO PRAY.’ 


Lines occasioned by hearing a very animated sermon on the ‘ Duty of 
Family Prayer,’ June 7th, 1835; from the words, ‘I pray thee have me 
excused,’ 


No time to pray ! shall mortals dare 
Bring this excuse to Him of heaven, 

From whom all time, the very air 
They thus abuse, is given. 


No time to pray ! ‘ vainly they strive,’ 
Saith Wisdom’s son, who thus transgress ; 
How can their sleepless labor thrive, 
‘ Except the Lord shall bless? ' 


For what was time allowed man here ? 
To buy and sell and get him gain; 
To lay up treasures year by year, 
On earth forever to remain ? 


ile: Ne No time to pray ! that time will come, 
9 And time for prayer be sought with grief; 
And earth will then afford no sum 

To give the soul relief. 


q Oh, look to God alone, nor rest 

ae | Thy hope on cherished idols here ; 
a By prayer be all thy labors blest, 
q And God thy prayers wil] hear. 
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OUR ANCESTORS. 


BY A LADY OF VERMONT. 


Casting my eye over the thrifty, well-governed state of Ver- 
mont, I can scarcely picture to my imagination a dreary wil- 
derness, an almost impenetrable forest—where no sound save 
that of the wild beast or the no less wild Indian vibrated. 

When we compare the past with the present—the strange 
revolutions which have transpired, and Jooking around our quiet 
villages marking the tokens of enterprize and of industrious hab- 
its, observing also the richly cultivated fields of our worthy 
farmers, the inquiry naturally suggests itseli—‘ To whom do we 
owe all this? Let the answer echo and re-echo from north to 
south, east to west, until the very trees on the Green Mountains 
shake in unison with the voices of the sons and daughters of 
Vermont ; We ‘ owe it’ to our good old grand-sires and daines, 
who, being actuated by the spirit of the pilgrim fathers, left their 
old homes to procure the blessings which we so richly enjoy. 
By contemplating the character of our ancestors, recalling to 
mind the prominent obstacles which they had to encounter, we 
not only more duly appreciate their moral worth,—but there is an 
undefinable feeling of respect and love arising in every patriotic 
bosom. A desire to follow in some respects the steps of those 
so worthy of imitation. 

The history of the struggles and final success of any new 
country, affords matter of interest to the reflecting inquiring 
mind, and this State is one replete with interest from the fact 
that it stood alone to stem the current of public opinion, and 
assume the responsibility of self-government. And this State 
now stands as a monument of the self-denial, decision, and no- 
ble patriotism of its founders. 

The first white person we have an account of visiting in this 
tract of country, was M. Champlain, a French nobleman, who 
gave his name to the beautiful sheet of water separating New 
York from Vermont. Much might be said of the grand scene- 
ry upon the borders of this lake, and of the battle fought upon 
its bosom in 1819. But this is rather. deviating from my pres- 
ent theme. 

33* 
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There were no settlements formed in Vermont until 1724, 
when Fort Dummer was built. Several years after this a fort 
was erected by the French on the western side of Lake Cham- 
plain, and for a considerable lapse of time these were the only 
settlements. Vermont (then called the New Hampshire Grants, ) 
was small in extent and population ; not only had poverty and 
a foreign foe to contend with, but the immediate subject of 
contest between her sister states, New York and NewHampshire. 
Both of these states held forth, in strong terms, their claims to 
this little territory, —while the energetic few as strongly vindi- 
cated their right to become a free and independent people. 
Petition after petition was presented to Congress ; but not 
proving satisfactory, and feeling more sensibly their wrongs, 
they finally had recourse to a sort of stratagem, to shake off, 
if possible, the chain which would more strongly rivet them 
to a government they wholly disliked. A few noble-minded 
daring spirits, suited to the exigencies of the times, saw in what 
a fearful situation this people were placed, constantly appre- 
hending danger from the British on the borders, deprived 
of their rights, and with little hope of assistance from their 
neighboring States. In this dilemma something must be accom- 
eae speedily, to secure the lenity of the foreign foe ; and 
or this purpose letters were sent to some of the British officers 
stationed near: the exchange of letters, and of prisoners effect- 
ed their purpose. By this negotiation the British, Yorkers, and 
Congress, were fairly duped; foralthough no promise was made 
by the Vermonters to join the enemy, yet they were filled with 
the hopes of gaining them proselytes to their cause, and mean- 
while suspended arms; while the people of New York appreliend- 
ed the total failure of their plans, with the loss of some of the 
American ranks. How admirably this succeeded, the sequel 
shows. No sooner was New York apprized of these measures, 
than she awoke to danger, and with a friendly shake of the 
hand, (finding thirty thousand dollars therewith) relinquished 
all claims, and this new State was without difficulty admitted 
into the union. Here let me add, that perhaps Vermonters are 
indebted to no one more than Mr. Thomas Chittenden, the first 
Governor. He held this important station eighteen years, and 
died soon after the resignation of his public duties, beloved and 
lamented by all his constituents, but more especially by his 
intimate friends, who were daily witnesses of his integrity and 
worth. During all this time of strife between the three States, 
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Vermont, like other new settlements, was often molested by the 
Indians, who were constantly lurking around their dwellings, 
for an opportunity to destroy property, and sacrifice lives, 
Who has not heard of Mr. Elbrin’s having been taken by the 
Indians, and sent to England for imprisonment ? And we have 
heard of his safe return to his distressed parents, after having 
passed through hardships innumerable. 

In recounting the events of older times, our good grand-moth- 
ers shall not be forgotten ; for though they aspired not to laurels 
of victory, or to a high standard in literature, yet they acted a 
conspicuous part in the early history of this State. Though 
they were deprived of the advantages which we enjoy, though 
the luxuries of life, and of refined society, were scarcely known 
to them, yet they rejoiced in their blessings, and in many re- 
spects deserve the admiration of the ladies of the present day. 
I should be at a loss, who among the number to select for a 
pattern of female excellence. Not a few were distinguished for 
their deeds of love and of disinterested benevolence. 

It is but a few days since, I heard a lady, quite advanced in 
life, and of high standing, say, ‘ J never shall forget good old 
Mrs. Davis, one of the first settlers of M r. She was 
universally beloved for her friendship to all, but more especial- 
ly to the sick and destitute. To her poverty—stricken neigh- 
bors, she would say, ‘ Go into our field for corn, to our barn for 
hay.’ In truth, she was the mother of the poor. Oh! such 
nice slices of bread and butter, she used to give me, when I 
was a child of six years old! My father was poor and sick, and 
how often this benevolent woman has taken me home for weeks;? 
and again this lady repeated, ‘I never shall forgot good old 
Mrs. Davis.’ In the spring of 1789, a Mr. Wheelock and 
wife, with two children, left Charlton, Mass. for Calais in 
Vermont. After a tedious journey, spending two nights in the 
woods, they reached the spot where Montpelier village, the capi- 
tal of Vermont, now stands. In this little nook of the mountains, 
by the side of the winding beautiful Winooski, they espied a log 
house, which in those days bore the tokens of affluence, and to 
them at that crisis, the tokens of hospitality : it was none other 
than the abode of Mr. Davis, and his wife, whom I have men- 
tioned. The best that the house afforded, was kindly offered, 
and warmly, thankfully received by the welcome guests. Early 
on the following morning, they left their kind friends for Calais, 
eleven miles distant, but a long dreary eleven miles—through 
woods, and snow nearly three feet deep. Mr. Wheelock drew 
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his son, and scanty furniture upon a hand-sled, while Mrs. W. 
travelled on foot with a child in herarms. ‘They had many pri- 
vations and sutierings, in common with all the first setlers, but 
have outlived them all. They now have the satisfaction of 
seeing and feeling too, most sensibly, the prosperity of their 
town and country. More than sixty winters have passed over 
their heads, but they are yet alive, and residing in Calais, en- 
joying many comforts in their old age, and surrounded by elev- 
en children ; no death ever having taken place in the family. 
‘ As their day is, so may their strength be.’ 

Mrs. Stone’s various exploits, and adventures at Budport, 
have been quoted as examples of female fortitude. She was 
indeed dauntless of danger, when her friends and duty called for 
effort. Often was the quiet of her domestic fire-side disturbed 
by the Indians. While her husband was compelled to flee for 
safety, she would pursue her round of duties, apparently uncon- 
scious that the foe was near. What was her surprise and grief, 
on learning one day, just at sun-set, that her husband was taken 
prisoner : she supposed that he would be taken to Quebec, and 
if possible, she wished to see him once more before exiled {rom 
home—and he needed clothing. She reasoned with herself 
thus, foramoment: If I go, I must leave this child, only four 
years old, to take care of her little sister, and it will be a dark 
—dark nightto be out—but my husband! Without reasoning 
longer, she quickly gathered her husband’s apparel, and prepar- 
ed to leave her children to the care of their heavenly Protector. 
After having furnished some food, and telling her oldest child 
again, and agarn, to feed her little sister with the milk she had left 
upon the table, she craved the blessing of the Saviour upon 
them, and committed herself to a log canoe, with no other com- 
pany thana boy ten years old. Oh! that I could pen, or even 
imagine her thoughts, as she plied her oars for twelve miles, un- 
til she reached her husband’s destination! She was not permit- 
ted to see him, nor return to her family that night, but detained 
until morning. At the first dawn of day, she hastened to him, 
and after a few moments interview, again committed herself to 
her boat—and with what feelings, think ye ? Not with a light 
heart ; for she was not only leaving her husband, not knowing 
when she should see him again ; but there were other thoughts 
to disturb her—* Shall I indeed find my children safe? Has 
no merciless savage torn them from me?’ Never was a boat 
more swiftly pushed onward, than by this woman’s hands ; and 
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as she drew nearer to her cottage, her hopes and fears increased. 
But what happiness, to find the objects oi her solicitude quietly 
sleeping, and the ‘bowl’ emptied of its contents, a token that 
the little girl had acted well her part. Three weeks passed, 
and her husband was released to return home, and cheer his 
family, having been taken only to Ticonderoga. 

Can we not derive essential good, from recalling to mind the 
deeds of our ancestors ? Cannot the young ladies of the pres- 
ent day find bright examples worthy of particular note ? 
It is true we cannot expect, or wish, to exhibit fortitude in 
braving similar dangers, in escaping from the savage, and thus 
avoiding a dreadful captivity. But are these the only circum- 
stances in which female courage can display itself? Who can- 
not imagine scenes in life, when human misery might not be 
mitigated by the feeble arm of woman ? We can seek out the 
abodes of the sick and wretched, and administer to their wants, 
as well as to increase and perpetuate the happiness of our 
friends. A thousand instances might be given when moral 
courage, which shrinks not, becomes necessary. 

Let us not spend our tears and sympathies over a tale of ro- 
mance, while we can daily witness real suffering, and live with- 
out the least feeling of commiseration. As the females of this 
enlightened age possess advantages superior to their moth- 
ers and grandmothers, so may they aim at a higher point of 
domestic, intellectual and moral excellence. And while all of 
both sex, endeavor to improve the understanding, may they 
cherish those benevolent feelings, and desires to promote gen- 
eral good and happiness, which shone so conspieuously, and 
gave such a lustre and beauty to the lives of our ancestors. 


Brazit anp Saint Domineo. ‘ Brazil is the abomination 
of desolation. Imagine some hundred of Viscounts and Mar- 
quises, with the gold key on their coat, five or six gold, silver 
or diamond stars, of all sizes and colors ; ignorant, cowardly, and 
subservient to the Emperor’s pleasure ; and under them no mid- 
dle class of respectability, nothing but a rabble of retailers and 
rogues, nearly white : then a terrific number of negro slaves, 
almost nak2d, who live a few years, and die, commonly without 
issue. 

‘{ have spoken of Saint Domingo—undoubtedly I did not 
give a very brilliant picture of it. Well! in my opinion Saint 
Domingo has made greater progress in civilization than Brazil.” 

[Jacquemont’s Letters. } 
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MODERN GALLANTRY. 


[Charles Lamb, in his Essays over the signature Elia, has an 
article on ‘ Modern Gallantry,’ in which he has given some 
hints, which we wish could be impressed on the heart of every 
woman. The book was reprinted in America some years since, 
but we think was never much read ; so the gem we have select- 
ed will be, probably, new—at any rate, it is pure and of ines- 
timable value. | 


‘ Joseph Paine, of Bread-street-hill, merchant, one of the Di- 
rectors of the South Sea Company,—was the only pattern of 
consistent gallantry I have met with. Though bred a Presby-: 
terian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman 
of his time. He had not one system of attention to females in 
the drawing-room, and another in the shop. Ido not mean 
that he made no distinction. But he never lost sight of sex, or 
overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous situation. 
I have seen him stand bare-headed—smile, if you please—to a 
poor servant girl, while she has been inquiring of him the way 
to some street—in sucha posture of unforced civility, as nei- 
ther to embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer 
ofit. He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the word, 
after women ; but he reverenced and upheld, in every form in 
which it came before him, womanhood. I have seen him— 
nay, smile not—tenderly escorting a market-woman, whom he 
had encountered in a shower, exalting bis umbrella over her 
poor basket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a Countess. To the revered 
form of Female Eld he would yield the wall, (though it were 
to an ancient beggar-woman) with more ceremony than most 
men afford to pay their grandmothers. He was the Preux 
Chevalier of Age ; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, to those 
who have no Calidores or Tristans to defend them. * * * 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid his addresses 
to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, who, dying in the early days 
of their courtship, confirmed in him the resolution of perpetual 
bachelorship. It was during their short courtship, he told me, 
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he had been one day treating his mistress with a profusion of 
civil speeches—-the common gallantries, to which kind of thing 
she had hitherto manifested no repugnance, but in this instance 
with no effect. He could not obtain from her a single smile 
in return. She rather seemed to resent his compliments. He 
could not set it down to caprice, for the lady bad always shown 
herself above that littleness. When he ventured on the follow- 
ing day, finding her a little better humored, to expostulate with 
her on her coldness of yesterday, she confessed, with her usual 
frankness, that she had no sort of dislike to his attentions ; that 
a young woman placed in her situation had a right to expect 
civil things, even high-flown compliments said to her ; that she 
hoped she could bear this flattery with as little injury to her 
humility as most young women ; but that a little before he had 
commenced his compliments, she had overheard him, by acci- 
dent, rating, in rather rough language, a young woman who had 
not brought home his cravats quite at the appointed time ; and 
she thought to herself,—‘ As lam Miss Susan Winstanley, anda 
young lady, a reputed beauty, and known to be a fortune, I can 
have my choice of the finest speeches from the mouth of this 
very fine gentleman who is courting me; but if I had been 
poor Mary (the milliner ) and had failed of bringing home 
the cravats to the appointed. hour, though perhaps I had sat up 
half the night to finish them, what sort of compliments should I 
have received then ? And my woman’s pride came to my assist- 
ance ; and I thought, that if it were only to do me honor, a 
female, like myself, might have received handsomer usage ; and 
I was determined not to accept any fine speeches, to the crom- 
promise of that sex, the belonging to which was after all my 
strongest claim and title to them.’ 

I think the lady discovered both generosity, and a just way 
of thinking, in this rebuke which she gave her lover; and [I 
have sometimes imagined, that the uncommon strain of courte- 
sy, which, through life, regulated the behavior of my friend to- 
wards all womanhood indiscriminately, owed its happy origin to 
this seasonable lesson from the lips of his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world, would entertain the same no- 
tion of these things that Miss Winstanley showed. Then we 
should see something of the spirit of consistent gallantry ; and 
no longer witness the anomaly of the same man—a pattern of 
true politeness to a wife—of.cold contempt, or rudeness to a 
sister—the idolater of his female mistress—the disparager and 
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despiser of his no less female aunt, or unfortunate—still female 
—maiden, cousin. Justso much respect as a woman derogates 
from her own sex, in whatever condition placed, she deserves 
to have diminished from herself on that score; and probably 
will feel the diminution, when youth and beauty, and advanta- 
ges, not inseparable from sex, shall lose their attraction. 

What a woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after 
it, is, first, respect for her as she is a woman ; and, next to that, 
to be respected by him above all other women. But let her 
stand upon her female character as upon a foundation ; and 
let the attentions incident to individual preference be so many 
pretty additions and ornaments, as many and as familiar as you 
please, to that main structure. Let her first lesson be, with 
sweet Susan Winstanley, to reverenee her sez. 


Youne Mrs. Roserts’ Turee Curistmas DinNERS.— 
Tue 


* At the top a fried liver, and bacon were seen; 

At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 

At the sides there were spinach, and pudding made hot ; 

In the middle, a place where the pasty—was not.’ 
Goldsmith. 


How often, soever, it may have been said, that we never 
seem ridiculous from what we are, but from what we assume 
to be, the saying remains as true as before ; and, therefore, I 
once more repeat it at the opening of this chapter. Taken in 
this sense, ridicule is indeed the test of truth ; for nothing true 
can be in itself ridiculous. We may smile in contempt or 
derision of conceit and folly ; or laugh in sympathy with comic 
or ludicrous scenes and ideas ; but it is pretensions, assumption 
only that move our ridicule. To be above its insolent, insult- 
ing afflictions, we have only to be ourselves ; which simple 
part, to the bulk of mankind, appears the most difficult to per- 


* By Mrs. Johnstone; from the Edinburgh Magazine. 
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form of any. Our social customs universally conspire to make 
us attempt everything rather than display the real character ; 
but above all to conceal the true circumstances in which we 
live. We must either seem above, or—though far more rare- 
ly—below them. The very wealthy do sometimes take to 


‘ The devil’s own vice, 
The pride that apes humility,’ 


as soon as they rise above the commoner affectations of vanity. 

My young friend Mrs. Roberts exposed herself to ridicule, 
by the common folly of assuming to give dinners, to dress, and 
to live in the style of persons three times as wealthy ; but, for 
the credit of English morality, I regret to say that she only in- 
curred the penalty, by attempting to reconcile discretion and 
honesty with what, in such circumstances, was quite incom- 
patible. Extravagance, folly, debt, gross dishonesty, in short, 
might have been pardoned her, where the thing was managed 
with a dash, and a proper understanding of effect ; but who 
can pardon the shabby-genteel; abhorred of gods, men, and 
char-women ? 

On one of the latter turned the fortunes of Maria Roberts’ 
jour-cde-fete. LT mentioned in the last chapter that she had, 
from frugality, one of those wondrous machines, a maid of all 
work, ignorant and stupid, at half wages,—who made up the 
balance, by breaking china and glass, and damaging every ar- 
ticle of furniture that fell in her way. I have frequently no- 
ticed that notable house-keeping ladies are, in general, fatalists 
about breaking. Mrs. Roberts, after the first three months, con- 
cluded that Jane had got through most of her breakings. ‘ And 
she was so good-hearted and kind to ‘* baby,”’ (that important 
personage in so many small households,) and was believed so 
honest.’ * With myself, Jane, and the charwoman, and a good 
deal of forethought, 1 can manage very well,’ said Maria, at 
one of our final consultations. ‘I shall have everything pos- 
sible done beforehand,—the cooking will be all over, before 
the company begin to arrive,—then I can dress in a minute ; 
and Biddy, when she has sent in dinner, can assist Jane to wait 
at table. [ cannot think of having one of those insolent fellows 
of hired footmen in the house again ; and those cooks who go 
about, are so horridly extravagant, conceited, and dictating,— 
one of them whom Mrs. Pantague hired to assist her cook. 
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charges 15s. a day; and must be wined, and portered, and 
waited upon, and coaxed.’ 

I entirely approved of dispensing with the perambulating 
footman, whether ‘ of parts or figure,’ and also the consequen- 
tial cook mentioned, whom I knew to be as troublesome 
and conceited as if she had taken a regular diploma from Dr. 
Kitchener : but how Jane and Biddy were to perform their 
various functions, was still an affair through which I could not 
see my way. Of the latter, I had, indeed, considerable sus- 
gre all along; strenuously as she had been recommended 

y her countrywoman, my neighbor, Mrs. Plunkett, as pos- 
sessing every good quality requisite under a kitchen roof,— 
had lived cook in genteel families,-both in Bath snd Dublin 
city itself; and in her first husband’s time, assisted the cook to 
the mess of the 92d regiment, though that was fifteen years 


O. 

My doubts threw Maria into fresh perplexity ; she studied 
her bill of fare. ‘It would be taking too great a liberty to ask 
Mrs. James Taylor to lend me her cook for a day; but 
I might ask her advice—she is always so gentle and kind to 
me.’ 
‘But you won’t ask her advice, though,’ I put in abruptly. 
‘ My sister Anne is one of the best women that breathes ; no 
one more amiable—more generous ; but good worthy lady, she 
has been happy and moderate enough never to have known 
any one serious domestic difficulty in her life. She has always 
been so perfectly at ease in money matters herself, that, like 
many more excellent women one meets, she is rather puzzled 
to find out why other people are not as much at their ease, and 
have not everything as nice and proper about their nurseries 
and their table as herself. When Roberts can allow you £600 
or £800 a-year for your housekeeping, about half my brother’s 
liberal allowance, then advise with my sister Anne. She can 
discourse most sensibly on economy, and wonder, too, how 
people need be so very ill off. In which sort of surprise I 
have seen her sensible husband join her, and with a most 
proper and husband-like admiration of his wife’s domestic 
talents, declare that where families do not go on well, (with 
probably, not the fourth of her means,) there must be bad 
management at bottom. And yet they are among the best 
people I know. ‘To comprehend the exigencies of your posi- 
tion in society, or rather that of struggling professional people, 
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the most difficult of any—is quite out of their way. Your part 
in life, clearly ascertained, ought to be easily filled.’ 

‘I assure you, to me it seems the most difficult of any. If 
with the fourth part of Mrs. Taylor’s income, one could do 
with the fourth of the beef, bread, tea, coals, candles, butter, 
and so forth ;—but you see how it is, that would be no rule,— 
and what to save upon, while one must have everything the 
self-same as those wealthy people—’ 

‘Or at least some mock imitation, and make-shift thing, 
Maria. Well it is a wretched system, a despicable slavery— 
this making one guinea do the fashionable work of three, or 
seem to do; for after all, it never gets beyond seeming. Like 
the foolish bird we hide our heads under the wing of our own 
vanity, and fancy the whole world is not seeing and laughing 
at us, because we have hood-winked onrselves.’ 

I had probably pushed the conversation beyond the point of 
politeness ; for, on this subject, and with so interesting a vic- 
tim before me, I could have no reserve or patience. Some- 
times my heart misgave me, and I was on the point of warn- 
ing Maria against the absurdities she was about to commit, and 
the laughter she was to draw upon herself by her ‘ three courses 
and a desert ;’ but stern friendship counselled that I should 
let her do her worst, and endure the penalty of shame and mor- 
tification at once and forever. 

I undertook several little commissions for Maria, connected 
with her fete, and promised to come myself very early, to 
amuse Mr. Sam. Madox, a cockney bachelor of some sixty 
years ; somewhat of a virtuoso, but more of a gourmand, 
finical, and withal priggish, and known by the ladies of the 
many families with whom he was a dinner visitor, as ‘ that 
plague old Madox, who always comes so early.’ Not that he 
came a second before the appointed hour, but to that he ap- 
peared punctual as the band of his watch. 

I did not appear before my services were required. Great 
as are the mysterious powers of ubiquity possessed by a maid- 
of-all-work, it is still, just possible that the most thorough-bred 
of the corps cannot overtake everything. When I arrived, all 
was, asI said, at sixes and sevens. The parlor fire was still un- 
lit, the confusion in the kitchen might have been, as the char- 
woman, who made it, said, ‘ stirred with a stick.’ Maria, in 


a morning gown and apron, not over clean of course, and her . 


ebon tresses in papillotes, was hushing ‘ baby,’ who squalled, 
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as if on purpose, ten times louder than ever he had squalled 
before,—and casting looks of distraction and despair on Biddy, 
the regular char-woman and brevet cook. To me the latter 
was the most amusing person of the group. Maria watched 
her, as a clever sensible patient may an ignorant surgeon, cer- 
tain that all was going wrong, that some dreadful mischief was 
impending,—but overawed by the dignity of the profession, 
and afraid te interfere. Mrs. Roberts was conscious, that, 
though perfectly able to judge of results, she still knew little or 
nothing of preliminary, culinary processes ; and was, in many 
Cases, an entire stranger to the mode by which particular 
effects were to be produced. It was not difficult to perceive 
that Biddy, if she had ever possessed the requisite skill, had 
let her right hand forget its cunning. Like all other persons 
in office who do not know their own business, she required a 
deputy. 

‘ Sorrow be on you, girl; won’t you give me the cullender, 
and the tureen, as you see, between my own hands?’ Mrs. 
Roberts flew with the desired utensil. ‘ Och, excuse me— 
is it yourself, ma’am ?—where the diaoul has that creature 
Jane put the dishcloth, which was in my own hands this 
minute ? In troth, then, sir,’ continued she looking at me 
with one of her broadest grins, ‘if you do’nt lave that, we ’ll 
be thinking of pinning it to your tails. But just mention, my 
lady, now, what sawce you like for the roast bullock’s heart, 
thats to relave the souced rabbits and onion sawce.’ 

‘Qh, not the rabbits,’ cried Maria ; ‘ surely you know bet- 
ter—you can’t forget it is the Hessian ragout, that the mock 
roast hare relieves 

‘Well never mind—the one or the other it is, any way. 
Sure, I saw it oftener than there is teeth in my jaws, both ways ; 
with the mess of the 92d it was always the t’other way ;—but 
your ladysbip may take your own way for all that.’ 

‘Think how time flies, my good woman,’ cried the anxious 
hostess—‘ almost four. Will you take another draught of 
beer ?—and then the pheasant—not singed yet. Mrs. James 
Taylor has sent me such a beautiful pheasant ’ 

‘We'll be none the worse of the liquor, any way, ma’am. 
And is not he an iligant love of a bird ; now, Mr. Taylor— 
many is the likes of him I seen in my own country—only a 
thought larger.—(Drinks)—That is no bad beer. Cox’s 
house is one of the best in Lunnon, both for measure and 
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quality. But would you like nis head twisted this way, ma’am, 
or that way, ma’am? He isa prince of a bird. He ’ll grace 
your table, ma’am ! ” 

‘Sol hope. It was so good of Mrs. Taylor to send me 
this game—I never would have gone to this bird’s price. But 
dear me, cook, truss the head any way:—really, my good 
woman, this is no time for conversation, pleasantly as you talk 
—any way with his head—you know best about that.’ 

‘ I shud ’—was pronounced with emphatic brevity ; and the 
neck of the unhappy biped was twisted every way but that 
which fashion or custom prescribes and calls the way. Maria 
guessed as much; and I admired the strong good sense and 
presence of mind which prevented her from fretting or stand- 
ing on trifles in such an emergency. She was like Napoleon 
giving his commands to the surgeon accoucheur of Maria 
Louise. ‘Treat my golden pheasant as if it were but an or- 
dinary barn-door fowl,’ Mrs. Roberts’ silence seemed to say. 
‘And never fear,’ replied Biddy, ‘Ill have him in pudding 
time, I warrant me—the pisant, and the sowles, ma’am, first. 
—An’t that it ?’ 

‘O dear, no, no,’ cried Maria, now thoroughly vexed. 
‘ The pheasant—the game is for the third course.’ 

‘Tle third course !—Sure 1 have seen him in the first, 
when a dony bird like that, both in Mi Lady Clark’s, and in 
Sergeant Saurin’s too.’ 

‘ But in England—Oh Biddy !—Well, you Jane, you will 
surely remember when the pheasant is to be sent in. Here is 
the bill of fare.’ 

Again perverse ‘ baby’ squalled out, and drowned all our 
voices. 

‘ Such a scene, Mr. Taylor—will you pray step into the 
parlor ?—Jane has lit the fire now again, I hope. Oh baby, 
cruel baby ! if you knew what your poor mother has to under- 
go to-day, you would surely be a better boy. Gracious ! that’s 
old Madox’s knock !’ 

This luckily proved a false alarm ; ‘ baby,’ by good fortune, 
had now exhausted himself in squalling, and fell asleep Maria 
had five minutes to dress, but how, she whispered, could she 
leave that fearful Biddy. 

‘ Make yourself asy. ma’am : trust to myself, and mind your 
good company. First, the sowles, and the Hisstan ragout ;— 
but there’s no good any way of letting this drop of beer die a 
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natural death in the mug. A merry meeting of friends to you, 
my lady! and trust your dinner to myself, and I’ll do it hand- 
some and genteel, as Mr. Taylor there will tell you.’ 

The maid, by the power of bellows, had by this time forced 
a tardy, reluctant fire in the parlor, and sent clouds of ashes 
over all the neatly laid-out table, the labors of the indefatigable 
Maria. Willing to be useful, aware that the mode of a service 
may often double its value, and having no fitter means, I dusted 
all round and over with my veritably ¢lean silk handkerchief, 
and sagaciously comprehending that a bundle of half, or one 
third burnt wax lights, such as thrifty housewives buy cheap in 
London, were meant to be stuck in the candlesticks, but for- 
gotten by her of all-work, I also performed this other duty. 
And now Madox fairly knocked, and Maria flew down adorned, 
from her attic chamber. Miss Kelly never shifted her costume 
more rapidly. We were both in the passage on our way to 
the drawing-room ; but the final orders were to be given to 
Jane, who was about half dressed. ‘ Now for any sake, Jane, 
don’t forget what I have driven into you! Don’t afiront me 
by your stupidity :—the thickened butter—and to have the 
coffee hot—and to heat the cream—and the drawing room fire; 
and oh, do try to keep ‘ baby ’ quiet, if he awake ; and don’t 
let him pull his nice cap. But don’t put it on, tll I ring for 
him—and above all, be sure you don’t let Biddy roar so loud, 
or touch more beer, you know what a beast she makes of her- 
self—she will spoil the dinner and break the things. O! that 
plague old Madox! How he knocks !’ 

‘Yes mar’am, no mar’am,’ followed at intervals from the be- 
wildered maid of all-work, whose replies were mechanically 
measured by time, certainly not dictated by sense—for true it 
was, as Maria said, 

‘ Now, Jane, you don’t know a word I have been saying to 
you. Ohme!?’ 

Maria had not composed her looks, or drawn on her gloves, 
when Madox was upon us in the blue’ drawing-room. 

Whether the devil tempted him or not, I cannot tell, but he 
talked away, at no allowance, of the excellence of the London 
markets, always in this month of February. Fish so good— 
salmon, prime—game—wild ducks—teal. It was the very 
season for the London carnival. Mrs. Pantague sailed in im- 
perially—spread abroad in satin, capped and jewelled ; and 
after the former compliments, the discourse flowed in the 
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former channel. She had been ordering things that morning, 
though she rarely marketed herself. Mrs. Pantague was one of 
those many English people, who apply the possessive pronoun 
on all possible occasions. ‘My fishmonger,’ ‘ My confec- 
tioner.’ One might have thought, she held “the whole of each 
pe in sole property. My cook is nothing. 

‘ My cook is so exquisite a judge, that I rarely look at any- 
thing. Icanso fully rely upon my butcher. How do you 
manage, my dear Mrs. Roberts ?? 

’ The London markets are splendidly filled at present, 
ma’am,’ said Plague Madox to the great lady. * Few London 
sights equal to them, after all, ma’am.’ 

‘And so they are, Mr. Madox,—Paris, Brussels. I don’t 
say much about Vienna, though my friend, Lady Danvers, 
who lived long there, when his lordship was connected with 
the embassy, has often told me, that Vienna is in bonne chere, 
a superb city ; but after all, Mr. Madox, as you say, commend 
me to London markets. Cookery may be better under- 
stood in Paris. You have been in Paris, I conclude Mr. 
Madox,—often ?’—Madox bowed. ‘ But for provisions the 
sterling English staple, as Sir John says, London may chal- 
lenge the world »—fish, flesh, or fowl.’ 

: Right, madam, and so it may. Old English roast beef, the 
growth rot every country. Banstead mutton, Essex veal, Dork- 
ing fowls, Norfolk turkeys, Linconshire geese. Hey, Mr. 
Roberts, got before you.’ Maria bit her lips over the cata- 
logue of February, while Roberts saluted the company. 

T cannot go into the mortifying details of this three courses 
and a dessert. The bawling, and mishaps of Biddy, the blun- 
ders of distracted Jane, the agony of poor Mrs. Roberts, and 
the distant squalling of ‘ baby.’ Even I could not have antici- 
pated a chain of such mortifying accidents, though they were 
all quite natural. 

The awkwardness of the guests who possessed politeness and 
delicacy, and the ill-suppressed grumbling of the rude natures, 
disappointed in that great affair, a dinner, was nothing to the 
airs of insolent disgust, with which Mrs. Pantague pushed away 
plate after plate—touched, yet untouched. I must acknowl. 
edge that the soles were not of the freshest, though they might 
be correspondingly cheap, nor were they the best cooked. 
Mrs. Pantague, in pure malice, I am certain, required to have 
the dish named Hessian ragout, analyzed by Madox. 
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‘Bullocks’ cheek stew ! that is a ragout I am not acquainted 
with :—not any, thank you: indeed I have dined.’ The great 
lady leant back in her chair with a look of haughty, yet piteous 
resignation to her fate. 

‘ There’s a pheasant coming,’ faltered poor Mrs. Roberts. 
It was in her dinner like the single great lord among a vain 
man’s acquaintance. 

‘1 will trouble you, Mrs. Roberts’, said my hearty bro the 
James. ‘1 did not know the dish under its fine name. You 
remember, Dick, how we used to lay our ears in this stew at 
Nurse Wilk’s, on Sundays. Never was turtle so glorious.’ 

This was scarcely a rally for Maria. At another time it 
would have been mortification. Plague Madox now ventured 
upon ‘Just one-half spoonful of the ragout—thick ;’ and after 
cautiously reconnoitering the table, had the dose repeated. This 
looked better ; and 


By and by, the second course 
Came lagging like a distanced horse. 


Bullocks’ heart stuffed and roasted has its admirers even 
among gourmands ; but then it must be roasted, sanguinary as 
English eaters are. The condition was, therefore, a capital 
disappointment to more than one gentleman, and worse to Mrs. 
Roberts, compelled to say, ‘ take this away,’ though it had been 
her main reliance ; a dish that both Mr. James Taylor and Mr. 
Madox particularly admired—and rarely saw. A young puppy, 
one of Mr. Roberts’ friends, who had got, by chance or acci- 
dent, a copy of verses into a magazine, and set up literary pre- 
tensions accordingly, regaled us at our side of the table with 
the story of ‘ De Coucy Heart,’ and the ‘ Basil Pot,’ till the 
ladies began to look pale and sick. Across the table there was 
a dialogue on cannibalism and the New Zealanders, which, so 
far as it was heard, did not mend our health, nor quicken 
our appetites ; but all this was nothing to the tremendous crash 
which came at once above, below, and around us !—and the 
exclamation, 

‘Och diaoul ! come quick jewel, Mr. Richard. Did not the 
kitchen chimney go on fire—we are all in a blaze.’ And Bid- 
dy, like ten furies, was in the midst of us. 

The ladies all huddled together and screamed, and would 
have run into the street—if not prevented by main force, back- 
ed by my speedy assurance that this was a false alarm—mere- 
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ly a blaze of overturned grease as their noses might inform 
them. Maria, forgetting every thing but a mother’s feelings, 
flew to find her child, who appeared among us after all in his 
night-cap, bot yet helped wondertully to restore tranquillity, as all 
the women were bound in turns to seize and praise him. Things 
looked better again. The sweets previously prepared by poor 
Maria, with great pains and care, and want of sleep, and a won- 
derful effort for a first, got the length of being ‘ damned with 
faint praise’ by the lady-judges, though Mrs. Pantague did 
recommend Mrs. Roberts to try ‘ my confectioner only for once. 
He was, to be sure, an unconscionable wretch in his prices 
—but exquisite in taste. His Vanillia Cream was allowed to 
be unequalled in London. It was sent to the Pavilion, and to 
House, when nothing else of his was taken. It was in- 
deed a great favor to procure it.’ What was the final catastro- 
phe of the pheasant I cannot to this day tell, but he never ap- 
peared ; and Plague Madox indemnified himself with blue 
cheese and some tolerable bottled porter. The port—it was 
clarety-port—something that was to unite cheap/y the body of 
Portugal with the spirit of France he had sipped—eyed between 
him and the candle—and pulled in another decanter. I sup- 
pose the sherry, or rather Cape Madeira, he hit upon, was a 
leap out of the frying-pan into the fire. He actually made 
faces. 

‘Who is your wine merchant, Roberts,’ cried loud Mr. 
Pantague, the stock broker, from where he sat, by the elbow 
of the miserable hostess, who had now lost all se!f-possession 
and almost temper, and who afterwards told me that it was with 
great difficulty she kept from crying. Pantague was also al- 
most smacking critically, and holding his glass between him and 
the candle. Roberts looked as simple as his wife, and more 
vexed. Either no current name of value in the wine-trade oc- 
curred to him, or he might not like to lie. He had, after a 
moment's pause, the forethought, the true John Bull spirit and 
manliness to say, ‘ The very little wine I use, Mr. Pantague, 
I buy where I find it best and cheapest.’ 

‘O, right—quite right,’ cried Mr. Pantague, and tossed off 
his glass. This was the most hopeful feature of the night. 
Could I have caught the eyes of the speaker, mine would have 
thanked him. 

‘Very fair port, this,’ said Mr. James Taylor, the rich thriv- 
ing solicitor. Plague Madox drew his red wine-glass to him 
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again, and filled it once more. ‘ New; but very good: what 
say you, Dick >—My brother is one of the best judges of wines 
now in London. You need not gainsay it now, Dick: your 
Italian residence, and early pursuits, have made you so ; but I 
believe you refer it to your unsophisticated palate.’ 

I rose 100 per cent. with the company in one second ; and 
resolved to improve my sudden accession of vinous fame to the 
benefit of Maria Roberts. 

‘There ought to be wine in this house ; ladies’ wine, at least,” 
I said, nodding, knowingly to Mrs. Roberts, ‘ if the lady of it 
would only appoint me her butler for the night.’ 

¢ With the utmost pleasure, Mr. Taylor ; but you know ’—— 

¢ What, [ know—zgive me your key.’ Maria stared at me. 
There was method in my madness. I returned in five minutes, 
or rather more, and solemnly placed a couple of pint bottles 
upon the table. Jane furnished me with fresh glasses. 

‘IT am not going to accuse our hostess of not bestowing the 
very best wine she has upon her friends; but [ am afraid I 
must accuse her of not having taste enough in wine to know the 
value of her own treasures.’ 

‘Nay, if I had thought that half as admired as ' 

‘Give me leave, ma'am. We need not mystify the matter. 
This is two of six bottles—but we must not rob Mrs. Roberts 
of more than one—this little cobwebbed fellow—that came asa 
present from the Bishop of ’s cellars ; sent by his lady to 
her god-daughter, our amiable hostess, before her late confine- 
ment. The late brother of the bishop was for some time gov- 
ernor at the Cape. Give me your opinion, ladies, of this cod- 
dling wine, that you send in presents to favorites.’ I had said 
enough for a lady of such quick tact as Mrs. Pantague. 

‘ Delicious Constantia!’ was her affectedly rapturous excla- 
mation. ‘Tis not every where one meets with the like of this. 
And the bishop’s lady, whom I have seen at Brighton, is your 
godmother, Mrs. Roberts 

‘I have that honour.’ 

‘ Exquisite wine! The veritable nectar of the gods, Mr. 
Richard, must be Constantia. Nay, nay; this must be kept 
for a bonne bouche—husbanded—a fourth of a glass if you 
please.’ I had no wish to hazard a second trial, having come 
off so well upon the first. 

‘The Louquet—the delicious fragrance of this wine, is its 
charm to me,’ said our young poet. ‘ You must be sensible 
of it, Mr. Taylor.’ 
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‘I'll be hanged if I smell any thing save the burning grease 
the cook had nearly set the chimney on fire with,’ replied my 
brother. ‘She seems, by the way, on very happy terms of fa- 
miliarity with you, Dick ; and quite a character in your way. 
I believe you know all the Irish charwomen in London.’ 

All the ladies tasted the ‘ delicious Constantia,’ while Maria, 
trying to look frowningly, really looked balf comic, half amused, 
at my impudent fraud. Several of the fair judges pronounced 
it very fine. My sister Anne said it was very sweet and nice 
indeed—but of wine she was no judge; and Miss Claves, a very 
lively young lady, vowed it was so like milk punch, which was 
quite a charming thing, that she could not tell the difference for 
her life. 

‘O, the green taste of raw girls, Mr. Richard!’ whispered 
Mrs. Pantague. ‘How many good things of life are thrown 
away upon them! Your niece, Charlotte, has really then posi- 
tively refused the old banker—her ultimatum given in? But 
will Mrs. Roberts never move, think you? Really, to be frank, 
I long for a cup of even cold wish-washy coffee as this (a shrug) 
absurd visceral repast. I wish some friend would give the poor 
young woman a hint: could not you, Mr. Richard ?’ She look- 
ed at her watch. 

I vowed in my indignant heart that Maria should, in hearing 
every word of this, reap the bitter fruit of her own vain toils. 
But I did not need to be so severe in my lesson. 

Before the poet and myself reached the drawing-room, half 
the ladies had disappeared. From below, Plague Madox, my 
brother, and all the old stagers, went off without looking near 
us. The clarety-port could not have been very good, after all, 
I suspect. Madox swore that either the wine or the fare had 
deranged him sadly ; for three days had baffled all peptic pre- 
cepts—lost him two good dinner parties—and raised doubts 
whether he would ever accept of an invitation from {toberts, or 
any man who kept no regular cook, in his life again, where ev- 
ery thing was, he said, ‘ More provoking and worse than anoth- 
er. Pity the poor fellow with such a wife ? 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Association or Lapies ron Mentat AND Morat Improvement. [Ex- 
tract from a Letter to the Editor.] 

We formed an ‘ Association of Ladies,’ in this place last November, for 
‘Mental and Moral Improvement.’ The Society now numbers 40 members, 
and is increasing. Forty-three dollars has been raised to commence a Li- 
brary, by each member paying a dollar, and by a donation. We take 
books from the Library weekly, and meet quarterly to hear an address 
from some lady, previously chosen for this purpose, and to transact busi- 
ness. The meetings are opened with prayer. We have met at private 
houses, and passed the afternoon and evening, the latter in improving con- 
versation. At each of our two last meetings, there were fifty ladies pres- 
ent. We met the first week of this month at the Knox mansion, and after 
an interesting afternoon spent in consulting for the good of the society, and 
in listening to a neat address from one of our members, we laid aside our 
dignity, and partook of an elegant supper prepared by the Mistress of the 
mansion, two or three ladies being present to grace the assembly. We 
made it in the evening a party of the most improving kind. As our mem- 
bers are increasing, we voted to take an early tea, hereafter,at our own 
homes, and to meet at half: past five. Once a month would not be too often 
to meet, provided a sufficient number of lady lecturers were to be had for 
without an address the interest could not well be sustained. 

This society harmonizes finely with the maternal association. There we 
pray with, and for our children; and here we meet with them to enjoy an 
intellectual feast, and by our example to give them an earnest desire for 
mental and moral culture. Then we provide an amusement for our 
daughters, which we are not ashamed to countenance, when we may be 
present with them, and which we may enjoy together. Onght not mothers, 
instead of sending their daughters to places where they deem it improper 
for themselves to appear, rather contrive plans which shall so blend amuse- 
ment and instruction together, that they can consistently be their constant 
guardians and companions ? W. 

Thomaston, Maine. 


Mount Hotyoke Fremaue Seminary. We have received the ‘ Address 
to the public,’ which the committee appointed to mature the plan for this 
Institution, have prepared. The great work of beginning is accomplished. 
Already funds to the amount of $10,000 have been subscribed. Soon, very 
soon, a permanent system of Female Education will be establislied in our 
land ; and then we shall have no fears that it will not be carried out, and 
sustained. Only let the experiment be fairly tried, let woman be qualified 
for the station which the Creator has assigned her—the guardian and guide 
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of the young, the arbiter of manners and morals; let the statesman, the 
philosopher, the Christian, but once become fully sensible of the hilp she 
ean render in the work of improving society, and there need be, we repeat 
it, no feats that female education will again be neglected. 

Mounr institution is to be located at South Hadley, Mass. 
We hope the rich and benevolent ladies of Boston will contribute to this 
noble object. What a glorious opportunity is now affurded those who have 
the means to go forward and assist in founding Institutions, the influence 
of which promises to be so extensive and so beneficial. 


Opinions or THE New York Lyceum, respecting Epvca- 
rion. Almost every new publication we receive brings evidence of the rap- 
idly increasing interest which the subject, always near our heart, is awaken- 
ing in the minds of those who influence public opinion. How to promote 
female education is now considered an important inquiry in the grave delib- 
erations of men, and even ladies are invited to communicate their opinions 
on the subject. Ata late meeting of the New York Lyceum, an ‘ Essay on 
the Education of Female Teachers, by Miss Catherine Beecher, was read, 
and received much approbation. The following Resolutions were then pass- 
ed unanimous! y:— 

‘Resolved, That the subject of Female Education deserves more atten- 
tion than it has yet received from the American community. 

* Resolved, Vhat the establishment and liberal endowment of Female 
Seminaries of a high order, especially for the education of Female teachers, 
is highly deserving of the benefactions of the intelligent and wealthy of 
the community, as weil as of legislative patronage. 

‘Resolved, That the exertions made in New Grenada, in favor of Female 
Education, both by the Female College at Bogota, and by the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee of the Elementary Society of Popayan, are worthy of a patriotic 
government, and of the intelligent daughters of a young and enterprizing 
Republic.’ 


Scnoot ror Orpwans tn LipertaA. There is a Ladies’ Society in Rich- 
mond, Va. for promoting female education in Liberia. They have a school 
established, under the care of a colored woman, in which 32 girls, orphans, 
between the ages of 4 and 14, are already received and tanght. It is in 
contemplation to establish female schools in all the settlements. 


Sr. Louis CiassicAL Seminary ror Youne Lapies. A school of a 
high character, and which promises great benefits to the daughters of the 
West, has lately been opened in the capital of Missouri. Still it is only a 
private institution, sustained by individual effort. The worthy gentleman, 
who makes the experiment, will deserve success; yet quite probably he will 
not be able to carry out his plans without assistance. We advise him to 
apply earnestly to the Legislature of Missouri, and endeavor to ubtain that 
aid which will insure a permanent Institution. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Pencr, Sxetcnes; orn, Outtines or CHARACTER AND Masvyens. Br 
Miss Lesuie. Second Series, Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 
pp. 231. 

This is a pleasant book to take up in those intervals when the mind 
would fain throw off its cares and deep thought, be cheerful without effort, 
and laugh at the little foibles and peculiarities of men and women, without 
any bitter feelings against our species. It is true that there is, occasionally, 
a pretty severe remark introduced by the writer, and she dwells so perti- 
naciously on small faults, that one may ke inclined to think her somewhat 
of an envious looker-on in this busy world; but then comes a kind of 
feeling, bursting forth like a rose in its beauty, making us quite forget the 
thorns it covers and conceals. 

Miss Leslie draws from nature, and designs her portraits as examples to 
teach that which is good to be followed or avoided ; she does not profess 
to delineate the stern and strong passions, or unfold the hidden depths of 
that well-spring of pure thoughts, that nine of rich and beautiful creations, 
the imagination—she does not even attempt to move the soft and tender 
emotions of the heart—she addresses the senses, and through the sure medi- 
um of actual impressions from without, depends for her influence over her 
readers The field to which she limits herself, therefore, is confined; but 
in Ht, she has succeeded to give spirited and amusing traits of character. 

There are seven stories in the volume—the longest ‘ Laura Lovel,’ being, 
in our opinion, far the best. Who can hel) loving Laura? so pure, so un- 
sophisticated, so heartful—and her two sweet pets, Ella and Rosa, and their 
loving and natural letters, and Piam Dodge, that prince of originals, noble, 
free-hearted Piam, who weuld not like a friend so disinterested, so careful 
to be always agreeab/e? This story will msure the success of the book ; 
and we are right glad to welcome it, on account of its own merits, and also 
for the esteem we cherish for its exce!lent authoress. 


Inriurnce: A Morar Tare. By tue or Mirtam. Philadel- 

adelphia: Key & Biddle. pp 2!2. 

The design of this work is to expose the evil influence which a conform- 
ity to the fashions of the ambitious and wordly minded, will have on those, 
who, with a strong desire to be Christians, are yet wavering between the 
love of display, and the fear of losing heaven. I[t is designed for the young, 
and though by no means a faultless production, is calculated on the whole 
to exert a salutary influence. The writer is an English woman, and to 
show how deeply the prejudices of her nation influence her Christian 
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standard of character, we will quote one sentence, premising that Herbert, 
a young and devoted Christian, has solicited and obtained a commission in 
the India service, and is about going to join his regiment. 

‘Lady Warton looked at Herbert with an expression of almost maternal 
affection, and caught the sadness of his forebudings, as she too truly be- 
lieved the prophecy ;’ ‘and yet,’ thought she, ‘ why should I mourn? his 
is the path of duty, and he will probably return in a few years, in the full 
manhood of his life, and crowned with all the honors of a Christian career.’ 

‘ Yes, this pious lady could think that to go out to India to assist in the op- 
pression, and subjugation of his fellow beings, to carry the war of aggression 
and plunder into a country which had never wronged Britain, or her peo- 
ple, was the beginging of a “Christian career !’?’ When will those who pro- 
fess to follow Christ, act consistently with their faith, which preaches, 
‘* peace on earth, and good will to the children of men.” 

Tue Iratian Sxetcu Book. By an American. Philadelphia: Key & 

Biddle. pp. 216. 

Books of Travels and Sketches, of foreign scenery and manners, are fas¢ 
multiplying in our land. It is now no novelty for an American to make 
the tour of Europe, and a book is made as a matter of course. One good 
result will follow from this zeal of tourists to be distinguished—readers 
will be more discriminating in their praise; they will require, distinctive 
and individual merit in each writer, and not take the mere register of 
places and pictures, often copied from guide-books, as an interesting tour, 

The little volume before us has its peculiar merits ; it isa description of 
feelings rather than realities, a sketch of the moral impressions, which the 
writer experienced in his travels, through the classic lands of the old world. 
It possesses,therefore ,an interest for those who delight in the study of human 
nature, when it is displayed by one who would fain bespeak a tender com- 
passion for its frailties, and draw omens of hope or consolation from the 
few flowers that yet throw a beauty and fragrance around the desolations 
which sin has wrought, and ignorance perpetuated. It isa book of kind © 
sympathies, and pure and healthy morality; its quiet tone, and the deli- 
cacy of its sentiments, making it a most appropriate gift for the young and 
innocent. The amiable author may rest assured that his book will be val- 
ued as he wished. We shall give a few selections. 


‘Rome. The degeneracy of modern Rome is a subject ever forced upon 
the thoughtful resident, whenever his mind is free to revert to the local and 
moral circumstances by which he is surrounded. And to one who is in 
any wise familiar with her past history or susceptible to her present influ- 
ences, it becomes an almost absorbing theme. Vainly, at times, do the 

lories of the Vatican allure him; their delightful enchantments fade be- 
ore a more impressive reality. He cannot rejoice unreservedly in the 
splendors of haman art, when humanity is a wreck around him; he 
cannot indulge in stirring retrospection over the sculptured figure of an 
old Roman, when it serves but to render more prominent the moral de- 
formity of his descendant. And if a gleam of native enthusiasm excite 
him, caught from scenes which the supremacy of character has hallowed, 
or asentiment of rich gratification steals over him from the midst of mater- 
ial beauty, the idea which he most loves to connect with these—the idea of 
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his race, brings with it an overpowering sadness. Throughout all that art 
or antiquity here urfolds, he feels as if wandering in a beautiful gar- 
den, once blest with a presence which shall knuw it no more. He feels, 
in his inmost soul, that it was this non-existent object of his love which 
lent an hitherto unknown interest to the marble and canvass, to mount 
and river; and while ever and anon their silent beauty affords a sad plea- 
sure, they oftener serve but to remind him of the grave which has clos- 
ed over the beloved of his memory. 

© Yet he gradually derives consolation, which sometimes brightens into 
happiness, in attaching himself to such mementos; and when they recall 
most strongly waat has been, the thought of what may yet be, brings home 
an exquisite and almost forgotten delight. While inelancholy even im- 
parts the sad hue to the moral observer of Rome’s relics and ruins, some- 
thing of hope, of instinctive anticipation, bears out the mental gratification 
which ever flows from them.’ 

‘A Sricirtan Porr. My neighbor atthe table proffered a kindly word, 
and I turned to mark him. He was a young man of graceful mien, with 
the dark eloquent eye of the country.and his pale complexion and expres- 
sion of thoughtful intelligence betokened an intellectual character. ‘ Voi 
siete Inglese, Signor?’ he inquired. ‘ No,’ | replied, * Sono Americano ; ’— 
at the word his eye brightened, and asentiment of romantic interest seem- 
ed to excite him. He spoke enthusiastically of Washington and Franklin, 
and insisted upon an adjournment to his lodgings. I found him to be a 
Sicilian by birth, and a poet by profession. He was very curious to learn 
the extent of the liberty of the press in America—and when informed, was in 
alternate raptures and dejection ; the idea of such freedom transported him, 
but the thought of his own political relations soon subdued and saddened his 
spirit. He struck his hand despondingly upon a pile of manuscripts, the 
publication of which the censors had prohibited, on the ground of their lib- 
erality of sentiment. Pacing the room, and exclaiming enthusiastically at 
my description, the poor bard seemed ready to throw himself into the first 
vessel which could convey him from a land so favorable to the inspiration, 
and inimical te the development of the divine art. I was interested in the 
expedient he had adopted to gratify his restricted muse. He was deep in 
the study of Natural History, and was devoting himself to the poetical il- 
lustration of this subject, reserving visions of liberty for the especial sub- 
jects of his wnwritten poetry. Upon parting, ] gave hima voiume of se- 
ections from Byron, as he was studying the English tongue: he pressed 
the bello regalo to his heart, and, promising to write, embraced me, and we 
parted.’ 

‘Travian LapreEs. Certain it is, indeed, that the intellectual charms, the 
religious graces, the native modesty, which are the glory of the American 
female character, are sometimes wanting ; and yet, in frequent instances, 
one cannot but feel baffled in an attempt to point out their opposites. There 
is often a rich and perfect susceptibility without auy great depth of senti- 
ment ; there is a spirit of affectionate kindness, but its extension is seem- 
ingiy a kind of constitutional habit; there is a pride without true dignity, 
and an open, playful, genuine nature, which yet we are almost persuaded, 
but for undoubted evidence, to brand as habitual affectation. Let one im- 
agine loveliness combined with unrestrained and unrestrainable spirit, 
illumined with passionate feeling. and seconded by a language whose very 
accents are poetic, anda manner frank, and, from its intrinsic peculiarities, 
interesting, and he may have a faint conception of an Italian beauty. Let 
him portray to himself a vivid and restless imagination, over whose magic 
working energies no moral contro! presides, and into whose brilliant im. 
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ages no meditative coloring enters, an intellect too active and inconstant 
for intense and elevated action, a heart exquisitely alive to every faint im- 
pression of sympathy and love ; in a word, a spirit ardent, unchastened by 
the perfect sentiment of religion, unnerved by the holy sinews of Christian 
principle, and yet glowing, restless and energetic—and he may arrive at an 
inadequate but not incorrect idea of a species of female character in Italy. 

‘General manners and morals are, indeed, proverbially too loose, not to 
merit the condemnation of the just observer. How far this is aseribable to 
the political and physical peculiarities of the country, an unprejudiced man 
cannot easily declare, while candour compels him to confess that these 
palliating causes exist. | have remarked. asa striking proof of the want 
of intellectual resources among the Italians, their sympathy for one who, 
from choice or necessity, is even temporarily solitary. And the importance 
which the mere conventional eects of life, and the occasional intervention 
of amusement, have acquired in their estimation, evinces the mournful ab- 
sence of more worthy and truly valuable employments both for the time 
and intellect.’ 

Tue Carneprart at Miran. A while before the Diligence started, I 
once more entered the cathedral. The noon-day sun was streaming through 
the stained glass of the windows, and a few priests were chanting at the 
altar. Seating myself beneath one of the lofty arches, and viewing again 
the gothic grandeur and rich tressil-work around me. I yielded to the over- 
whelming reveries of the hour. I could not but feel that a few days of 
rapid movement would take me, perhaps forever, from a land which had 
calmly but deeply ministered to my happiness, and gradually but surely 
gained upon my love. There was an earnest reluctance, a rebellion of the 
strong desires, a painful intermission in the cherished train of emotion, at 
this renouncement of objects endeared by taste and habit. But especially 
did my thoughts cling sadly and tenaciously around what previous ideas 
and native sentiment had prepared most readily and fervently to love—hu- 
manity. I felt that if the social activity and predominance of mental en- 
deavor which characterize my own country were wanting here, yet that 
I had known and experienced much of the true spirit of fraternity, much 
of quiet and innocent enjoyment, the instances of social kindness, the offices 
of intellectual enthusiasm and generous sentiment. I thouvht of the many 
hours of sympathy.and the spirit-stirring song, which had each and all open- 
ed fountains of living joy ina young but anxious breast. I realized in this 
hour of parting, how near and dear the scenes and gratifications of Italy 
were to my heart. The moral weaknessess and errors of the Jand were 
not, indeed, absent from my mind; bat, with the thought of them, came 
also that of their causes, their palliations, and hopes for their subjugation 
under auspices fitted to cherish and develope the talent and feeling worthy 
of human nature.’ 


Tue American Quarrerty Review for June, is a sterling good num- 
ber—there is a hearty tone of genuine American feeling, pervading the arti- 
cles, which must commend it to all who love their country, and rejoice in 
the unfolding and strengthening of republican principles. Among the ar- 
ticles we noticed, as particularly exce!lent, those on ‘ Works of Fennimore 
Cooper,’ and ‘ Shirreff’s Tour through North America.’ Mr. Shirreff is a 
Scotch farmer from East Lothian, who came to this country to examine its 
advantages as a place of residence for his brother. 

He arrived at New York in May,1833, and spent six months in travelling 


in the United States and the Canadas. LIlis views of the social condition of 
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our Republic are exceedingly favorable : unlike Mrs. Trollope, he contrasts 

Canada with the United States, and finds the former in the back ground. 
It is worth noticing in a Ladies’ Magazine, that the American Quarterly 

is printed by Lydia R. Baily, a more singular vocation for a woman than 

that of an Editress. We have a number of new periodicals, from Ladies, 
on our table: here is, first :— 

Tur Eastern Macazine. Edited by Mrs. M. P. Carrer, published 
at Bangor. Maine, has a cold climate to be sure, but its pure atmosphere 
must be very iavorable to female genius, which is there flourishing like 
roses in the vale of Cashmere. Here is the second monthly periodical 
which that State boasts, and both are under the care of a lady. The Portland 
Magazine, conducted by Mrs. Stephens, is, we hear, very well sustained ; 
and now a sister star has arisen over the new city of Bangor. May they 
shine lovingly together, each in her sphere diffusing brightness and beau- 
ty around. The character of this Eastern MaGazine is te be ‘ purely 
American.’ There is a very good story in this first number. ‘A Tale of 
the War of 1814.’ We do not exactly like the spirit in which the article 
on ‘Female Education’ appears to have been penned. If the Editress, 
when entering on her new vocation had calmly stated her own views, 
without reference to former controversies, we think her opinions would 
have had more influence, because they would have seemed more dispas- 
sionate. 

Tue Repustic or LETTERS, BEING A WEEKLY RE-PUBLICATION OF STAND- 
ARD Literature. Edited by Mrs. A. H. Nicnotas. New York: 
Published by George Dearpors. pp. 32. 

The above work has been issued for one year, with very good success— 
it now appears in an altered form, and under the care of an accomplished 
and intelligent Lapy. She has shown her good taste by the selection of 
‘ Essays of Elia’ for her first number. We had given an extract from this 
work, of Charles Lamb before receiving the periodical. Those who wish 
to obtain the best works, of the best British writers, in the cheapest form, 
should subscribe for this weekly. 

Tue Soutuern Rose Bun is to be expanded on the first of September, 
and become the Sournern Rose! Mrs. Gilman enjoys a blessed climate, 
that thus brings to maturity the rose of her genius, at the season when 
the roses of Nature are ‘ withered and gone.’ May the smiles of her friends, 
those who can make the flowers of literature perennial, always fall on the 
favored plant she has thus cultivated from its ‘Bud ’ to a full-blown ‘ Rose.’ 
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MRS. HEMANS. 


‘If it be sad to speak of treasures gone, 
Of sainted genius calied too soon away, 
Of light from this world taken while it shone, 
Yet kindling onward to the perfect day ; 
How shall! our grief, if mournful, these things be, 
Flow forth, oh, thou of many gifts! for thee.’ 


Fericia Hemans is no more. Death has laid his icy hand on the brightest 
flower in the garden of genius, and its has fallen, before the frosts of age 
had blighted one leaf of its beauty. The sweet poetess has passed from 
earth in the perfection of her faculties and her fame, the light of her song 
undimmed, the wreath she had won still blossoming on her brow. Peace 
to her pure spirit—surely if ever to mortal it was permitted to hear the 
‘ Angel’s call’ to her they whispered :— 


‘ Come to the land of peace! 
Come where the teinpest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 

The sounds of weeping cease ! 


Fear hath no dwelling there ! 
Come to the mingling of repcse and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove, 
Through the celestial air! 


Come to the bright and blest, 
And crowned forever !— midst that shining band, 
Gathered to Heaven’s own wreath from every land, 
Thy spirit shall find rest / 


The poetry of this gifted woman is familiar as household words to Amer 
ieans, but of her history little has been known. It was understood that 
there were unpleasant circumstances, which rendered any allusion to her 
domestic life painful to her sensitive heart. But tne seal is now broken, 
and the true wife, who, to preserve the reputation of a worthless hus- 
band, could thus live in seclusion and sadness, will have justice done her 
memory. 

Mrs. Hemans has left five sons; the eldest came to America last au- 
tumn, with the intention of establishing himself in our country. He has 
been educated for the mereantile profession, and is said to be a young gen- 
tleman of great moral worth, and promises fair for future eminence. He 
surely will find here a warm welcome, and true friends ; his mother’s name 
will be a passport to the confidence and love of the good and intelligent. 
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Who that has read her beautiful poem ‘ The Stranger’s Heart,’ will not 
‘deal gently ’ with her children, when they are ‘ strangers.’ 


‘The Stranger’s heart! oh, wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree, 

The stranger finds no rest with thee. 


ok * * * * 


Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play, 
A lovely sight at fall of day ; 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts oppressed— 
Ilis mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 


+ * * 


Thy hearth, thy home, thy happy land,— 
The voices of thy kindred band ; 

Oh, midst them all, when blest thou art, 
Deal gently with the stranger’s heart. 


Sir Robert Peel has pledged himself to provide for the education of the 
four younger sons, two of whom are now in Dublin University. This no- 
ble philanthropy of the British stateinan will be a green leaf in his chaplet 
of fame, when his political laurels are withered as the flowers in the gardens 
of Pompeii. 

The generous kindness that soothed the last days of the dying poetess 
will be hallowed as her songs; and the name of Robert Peel will be re- 
peated while a human heart responds to the pure and beautiful strains of 
Felicia Hemans. Truly it ‘is blessed to give,’ and riches are a noble 
possession when thus diffused in cordials to the broken heart. 


Next Month will appear ‘ My Friend's Wife,’ 2d Ch’ pter. 
‘ The Deserted House.’ 

‘Summer Evening.’ 

‘The Prospect before us.’ 

‘Sketches of the West.’ 

Monody.’ 
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Scarce this sad farewell may speak Fare - well, mother! now I leave thee; 
| | 3 
Hopes and fear my bo - som swell, One to trust who may de - - 
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ceive me; Fare - well, moth - er! Fare thee well! 
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II. Farewell, father! thou art smiling— 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow, 
Winning me from that beguilin 
‘Tenderness to which I go, 
Farewell, father! thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell. 


He may wound! who can caress me— 
Father, Guardian! Fare thee well! 


Ill. Farewell, sister! thou art twining 
Round me in affection deep, 
Wishing joy, but ne’er divining 


Why a‘ blessed bride’ should weep. 
Farewell, brave and gentle brother! 
Thou more dear than words can tell. 
Father! Mother! Sister! Brother! 
All beloved ones, fare ye well! 
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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


BY G W. T. JONES. 
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